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“PRAY GOD BLESS DEAR PAPA AND MAMMA.” 


BY THE REY. 


‘“‘Wuen I could first remember,” 
Randolph of Roanoke, in a letter to a friend, 


says John ,a mother? 


JAMES STEVENS. 


The duties of the ministry some- 
times seem overpowering to those invested with 


“T slept in the same bed with my widowed ; them, but can they be greater than those of a 


mother, and each night, before putting me to 
sleep, I repeated on my knees before her the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles Creed; each 
morning, kneeling in the bed, I put up my little 


hands in prayer in the same form. Years have 


mother? Our influence never equals hers. As 
the infant derives its first nourishment from .the 
maternal bosom, so the earliest moral impres- 
sions of the child come from the same source. 
The boy who has never been taught religious 


since passed away; I have been a skeptic, a pro- ; truth when still his mother’s companion, who 
fessed scoffer, glorying in my infidelity, and vain; has never heard of God, or learned to lisp a 
of the ingenuity with which I could defend it. } prayer at a mother’s side, rarely becomes a good 


Prayer never crossed my mind, but in scorn.. I 
am now conscious, however,” he emphatically 
adds, ‘that the lessons above-mentioned, taught 
me by my dear and revered mother, are of more 
value to me than all I have learned from my 
preceptors and compeers.” 

Such was the experience of John Randolph, 
and such has been that of every man who had a 
prayerful mother, from the days of the pious 
Hannah, the mother of Samuel, down to our own 
times. Teach a child to kneel in reverence, 
Morning and evening, before his Maker; clasp 
the little hands in prayer, and dictate the sacred 
Words to the lisping lips, and whatever may be 
that child’s lot in after life, however far it 
May stray from the paths of truth, the good seed 
Will have been sown, and will some day ripen 
gloriously. I remember when I knelt as in the 
Picture, at the foot of my little bed, and opposite 
my mother, and prayed after her, that God would 
make me a dutiful child, and bless my dear papa 
fodmamma. Years have passed since then, and 

‘that sainted mother is with the dead, but the 
Memory of those acts of worship clings to me, 
and ever will. The germs of holy truth, of 
divine faith, and of love for my fellow men, then 
implanted in my bosom, will widen and deepen, 

' Ltrust, through all eternity. 





citizen or virtuous man, much less a Christian, 
The confessions of great malefactors, almost 
without an exception, prove that they never had 
proper moral training at a mother’s hand. 

“God bless dear papa and mamma!” What 
simple eloquence in the words! They tell of 
gratitude for earthly comforts and sublunary 
love, and consequently of grateful feelings for 
the mercies vouchsafed by the Great Dispenser 
of all good. The child that learns to reverence 
its parents, that is taught to ask God’s blessing 
upon them, will venerate its Maker, and solicit 
His gracious kindness also. Unbelief, which is 
ingratitude under another name, can never find 
entrance into such a heart. Love to his fellow 
men, the keystone of all true religion, will be 
characteristic of him who respects his parents 
and adores his Creator. It matters little in the 
eye of the Omniscient what may be the sect to 
which the mother belongs, so that she is sincerely 
anxious for the welfare of her child, and teaches 
him to kneel statedly before his God. The 
‘¢Lord’s Prayer” is the epitome of all Christian 
petitions, and if he but lisps that he is heard in 
the courts of heaven. 

Mothers, will you, ean you, forget this duty? 
What! leave a child’s well-being to the sport of 
circumstances, when you can secure almost cer- 


What can be more sacred than the office of ‘ tainly the moral health of your offspring: Go 


Vor. XIX.—1 
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not into the world, I beseech you, to more public , ‘that man’s mother did not teach him to pray.” 
duties till you have faithfully discharged this. {I never read of a homicide but I think, “the 
The present is an age of progress. Your sex, as } murderer was not learned to pray by his mother.” 
ywell as ours, is seeking new avenues for doing I once knew a man of brilliant intellect who 
good, is putting on fresh armor to fight Apollyon. } was an infidel, but so miserably unhappy, with 
I do not say that this is wrong. I believe, on } so little trust in the future, that at last he went 
the contrary, that we stand on the threshold, as ;mad-from depression of spirits, and when I in- 
it were, of a new world of philanthropy, and that } quired of his early life, I ascertained that his 
those of us who shall be living fifty years hence, ; mother had never taught him to pray. Oh! were 
(alas! how few,) will find themselves in an age j every mother to bring her offspring up to daily 
that will be a millenium compared to this, in an prayer, and thus instill sentiments of religion into 
age when all, without distinction of sex or caste, } their little hearts, what a different world we 
will address themselves to the ‘‘ work their hands } should have. Crime would be unknown. Vice 
find to do.” But I also believe, and as firmly as } would almost disappear. Poverty itself would 
I believe in a Creator, that no sphere of influence } perish, because the selfish covetousness of man, 
will ever be reached, by man or woman, equal to and the want of correct principle, which are the 
that which a mother now fills; and I doubt if, in } causes of nearly all poverty, would be no more. 
the blessed regions of celestial happiness, angels Mother, if you will but teach your child to repeat 
or archangels themselves exercise a more potent ferventiy the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer,” or even to lisp 
_ or holier power. oe bless dear papa and mamma,” you will 
I never hear of a profligate but I say to myself, ' reform a world. 
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THE UNREBUKED. 





BY MARY L. LAWSON. 





Tue glory and the power is mine that wins the smile , Thy placid lip retains no trace of all thy bitter 
of beauty, anguish, 
And fame has crowned my brow with its wealth Thy maddened heart has ceased to beat beneath 
of fadeless bays; love’s broken vow. 
Yet I’d yield the cold applause that a heartless 
world may render, Life’s path was wide before me, I fled from thy 
For a smile of pure affection that was mine in reproaches, 
happier days. Tho’ conscience rung its pealing knell forever in 
my breast; 
The world smiled sweetly on me, tho’ guilt and 
shame oppressed me, 
And I saw thee not, oh! injured one! till laid in 
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I wander through the gorgeous halls, where riches 
strew around me 
The fairest scenes of loveliness that mimic art can 


~~ 


feign ; thy last rest. 
The painter’s skill, the sculptures mind have matched ? 
not in their dreaming > God—thou hast ways to lead the heart through paths 
A visioned form of perfect grace I ne’er can see } of deep repentance, 
again. $ And not in earthly pain or woe its deepest pang 


may dwell, 
And like a pallid spectre that haunts some hidden } For the fearfulness of bright success that meets no 


treasure, check or shading, 
Tho’ the buried wealth that gives unrest can yield} Can fill the sinner’s trembling heart with fears no 
no joy.to him, ; words may tell. 
I muse upon the splendor that fate’s cold hand has 
brought me, If sickness, death, or poverty should darken o’er my 
Till my heart grows sad and lonely, and mjne eyes dwelling, 
with tears are dim, I still might hope to claim on high a Father and 
a friend; 
For I see thee, love, before me like a dimmed and } But no reproving voice precedes the path that I have 
blighted lily, chosen, 


In snowy shroud of stainless white, pale roses on; And the unstayed curse of passion’s sway must 
thy brow; ; haunt me to life’s end. 
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THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 





f BY JAMES H. DANA. 





‘Waar an angel!” ‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
‘Say rather a lily of the valley!” The man’s the gowd for a’ that,’ 


The speakers were two young sportsmen 4 and, to my thinking, a lovely woman is a born 
the highlands of Scotland, who, wearied by 8: gountess, at least if she has graces of mind equal 
long day’s shooting, were approaching a hill- “side j to those of person. But let us descend.” 
spring, famous in that wild district for the cold-} He had been leaning carelessly on his gun as 
ness and pureness of its waters. They had just § he spoke, and now, preparatory to proceeding, 
reached the brow of the elevation overlooking? threw it to his shoulder. Unfortunately the 
the rural fountain, when the sight of a young} trigger had caught in a bramble, and the piece 
girl, in the first blush of womanly beauty, sitting } went off, the load lodging in his side. He stag- 
by the spring, drew these ejaculations from them } + gered and fell. 
in succession. As they spoke they stopped, by} ‘Good heavens!” cried his companion, spring- 
a common impulse, to gaze on the fair vision a} ing to his side and lifting the wounded man up. 
moment before it should be dissipated, which} «Are you killed? Do you hear me, Donald? 
they knew it would, on their appearance. Merciful Father,” he exclaimed, as he saw no 

The young girl was sitting on a low rock that } sign of life in his friend, ‘what shall we do? He 
rose by the side of the fountain, her dimpled ; is dead, or dying, and no aid to be had for miles.” 
elbow resting on the cliff, and her head leaning; The young girl we have described had been 
on her hand. The attitude was one of nature’s} buried in a profound reverie, but at the report 
own choosing, and graceful in the extreme, as all} of the gun she started like a frightened bird, 
such careless postures are. The figure of the ; } looking wildly around to see whence it proceeded. 
maiden was slight and sylph-like, yet exquisitely } ; In a moment she caught sight of the wounded 
proportioned; nor could Canova have modeled; man lying on the heather above her, while his 
a bust of more undulating outline or a rounder } friend, kneeling on one knee, supported the head 
and fairer arm. But it was the face that, after} of the sufferer. Immediately that the sportsman 
all, fixed the young men’s attention. A shade; saw the girl was watching him, he shouted and 
of pensiveness hupg over it for the time, as if 8} waived his arm for help. 
gentle melancholy took part in the reverie of the When was woman’s ear ever deaf to the call 
young girl; but it was plain to see, from the} of suffering? The timid Scottish maiden, who 
mirthful blue eye and the dimples of the chin, but a moment before was on the point of flying, 
that the usual expression was one of happiness} now turned and began to ascend the hill-side, 
and glee. Her hair was golden in color, and} fleet and graceful as a young doe. 
flowed in natural ringlets down on her shoulders. = «* My poor friend,” said the sportsman, politely 
The small, delicately closed mouth; the nose} doffing his hat as she approached, ‘has met 
that rivaled in straightness that of a Grecian 3 with an unfortunate accident, and I do not know 
Venus; and the clear, brilliant complexion formed } what to do, or where to bear him.” 
together a breathing picture of female loveliness} A deep blush dyed the girl’s cheek as she 
such as no ideal painting could have rivaled. encountered the gaze of a stranger, but it passed 

“See, was I not right?” said the last of the} off immediately, and, with a presence of mind 
two speakers, in a whisper to his companion. } worthy of one older, she stooped down to see if 
“She has been gathering lilies; there are some} the wounded man was dead. 
still in her hand, and a bunch nestles in her; The face she beheld was as handsome a manly 
bosom, but only to be outvied by the purity | countenance as the sun ever shone upon; and, 
around it.” perhaps, she thought so, for the blush again came 

“Yes, Duncan, she is more than an i to hercheek. The features were cast in a lofty, 
she is a peerless Scottish lass—a lily of aod | almost heroic mould, and were indicative of a 
valley indeed. What a pity so much beauty was ; character at once firm and elevated, a something 
not noble-born !” above the mere fine gentleman, which was evi- 

“Tush!” replied his companion, impatiently ; } dently his social rank. 

“Burns says— t «He breathes still,” she said, as she broke off 


~~ 
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not into the world, I beseech you, to more public , ‘that man’s mother did not teach him to pray.” 
duties till you have faithfully discharged this. I never read of a homicide but I think, ‘‘the 
The present is an age of progress. Your sex, as ; murderer was not learned to pray by his mother.” 
ywell as ours, is seeking new avenues for doing ;I once knew a man of brilliant intellect who 
good, is putting on fresh armor to fight Apollyon. } was an infidel, but so miserably unhappy, with 
I do not say that this is wrong. I believe, on ‘ so little trust in the future, that at last he went 
the contrary, that we stand on the threshold, as ‘mad from depression of spirits, and when I in- 
it were, of a new world of philanthropy, and that } quired of his early life, I ascertained that his 
those of us who shall be living fifty years hence, ; mother had never taught him to pray. Oh! were 
(alas! how few,) will find themselves in an age 5 every mother to bring her offspring up to daily 
that will be a millenium compared to this, in an } prayer, and thus instill sentiments of religion into 
age when all, without distinction of sex or caste, } their little hearts, what a different world we 
will address themselves to the ‘‘ work their hands } should have. Crime would be unknown. Vice 
find to do.” But I also believe, and as firmly as } would almost disappear. Poverty itself would 
I believe in a Creator, that no sphere of influence ; perish, because the selfish covetousness of man, 
will ever be reached, by man or woman, equal to and the want of correct principle, which are the 
that which a mother now fills; and I doubt if, in } causes of nearly all poverty, would be no more. 
the blessed regions of celestial happiness, angels } Mother, if you will but teach your child to repeat 
or archangels themselves exercise a more potent } ferventiy the ‘‘Lord’s Prayer,” or even to lisp 
or holier power. “God bless dear papa and mamma,” you will 
I never hear of a profligate but I say to myself, * reform a world. 
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THE UNREBUKED. 





BY MARY L. LAWSON. 





Tue glory and the power is mine that wins the smile , Thy placid lip retains no trace of all thy bitter 
of beauty, anguish, 
And fame has crowned my brow with its wealth} Thy maddened heart has ceased to beat beneath 
of fadeless bays; love’s broken vow. 
Yet I’d yield the cold applause that a heartless } 
world may render, } Life’s path was wide before me, I fled from thy 
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For a smile of pure affection that was mine in? reproaches, 
happier days. Tho’ conscience rung its pealing knell forever in 


my breast; 
I wander through the gorgeous halls, where riches} The world smiled sweetly on me, tho’ guilt and 
strew around me shame oppressed me, 
The fairest scenes of loveliness that mimic art can} And I saw thee not, oh! injured one! till laid in 
feign ; thy last rest. 


The painter’s skill, the sculptures mind have matched > 
not in their dreaming } God—thou hast ways to lead the heart through paths 


~~ 


~~ 


A visioned form of perfect grace I ne’er can see } of deep repentance, 
again. $ And not in earthly pain or woe its deepest pang 
may dwell, 
And like a pallid spectre that haunts some hidden} For the fearfulness of bright success that meets no 
treasure, check or shading, 
Tho’ the buried wealth that gives unrest can yield Can fill the sinner’s trembling heart with fears no 


words may tell. 


ee 


no joy.to him, 
I muse upon the splendor that fate’s cold hand has ; 
brought me, ; If sickness, death, or poverty should darken o’er my 


Till my heart grows sad and lonely, and mine eyes dwelling, 
with tears are dim, I still might hope to claim on high a Father and 


a friend; 
For I see thee, love, before me like a dimmed and } But no reproving voice precedes the path that I have 
blighted lily, ; chosen, 
In snowy shroud of stainless white, pale roses on} And the unstayed curse of passion’s sway must 
thy brow; , haunt me to life’s end. 
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THE VALLEY. 





j BY JAMES 


H. DANA. 





“Wat an angel!” 3 

‘«Say rather a lily of the valley!” 

The speakers were two young sportsmen in? 
the highlands of Scotland, who, wearied by a! 
long day’s shooting, were approaching a hill-side ; 
spring, famous in that wild district for the cold-* 
ness and pureness of its waters. They had just} 
reached the brow of the elevation overlooking : 
the rural fountain, when the sight of a young; 
girl, in the first blush of womanly beauty, sitting } 
by the spring, drew these ejaculations from them 
in succession. As they spoke they stopped, by } 
a& common impulse, to gaze on the fair vision a} 
moment before it should be dissipated, which } 
they knew it would, on their appearance. 

The young girl was sitting on a low rock that} 
rose by the side of the fountain, her dimpled } 
elbow resting on the cliff, and her head leaning } 
on her hand. The attitude was one of nature’s } 
own choosing, and graceful in the extreme, as all } 
such careless postures are. The figure of the} 
maiden was slight and sylph-like, yet exquisitely } 
proportioned; nor could Canova have modeled ; 
a bust of more undulating outline or a rounder } 
and fairer arm. But it was the face that, after } 
all, fixed the young men’s attention. A shade; 
of pensiveness hung over it for the time, as if a} 
gentle melancholy took part in the reverie of the } 
young girl; but it was plain to see, from the } 
mirthful blue eye and the dimples of the chin, } 
that the usual expression was one of happiness } 
and glee. Her hair was golden in color, and; 
flowed in natural ringlets down on her shoulders. } 
The small, delicately closed mouth; the nose} 
that rivaled in straightness that of a Grecian } 
Venus; and the clear, brilliant complexion formed 3 
together a breathing picture of female loveliness } 
such as no ideal painting could have rivaled. 3 

‘See, was I not right?” said the last of the! 
two speakers, in a whisper to his companion. } 
“She has been gathering lilies; there are some } 
still in her hand, and a bunch nestles in her ? 
bosom, but only to be outvied by the purity 
around it.” 3 

‘Yes, Duncan, she is more than an ages 
she is a peerless Scottish lass—a lily of eed 
valley indeed. What a pity so much beauty was 
not noble-born !” 

“Tush!” replied his companion, impatiently ; 
“Burns says— 


ew 


‘The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that,’ 


and, to my thinking, a lovely woman is a born 
countess, at least if she has graces of mind equal 
to those of person. But let us descend.” 

He had been leaning carelessly on his gun as 
he spoke, and now, preparatory to proceeding, 
threw it to his shoulder. Unfortunately the 
trigger had caught in a bramble, and the piece 
went off, the load lodging in his side. He stag- 
gered and fell. 

“‘Good heavens!” cried his companion, spring- 
ing to his side and lifting the wounded man up. 
‘Are you killed? Do you hear me, Donald? 
Merciful Father,” he exclaimed, as he saw no 
sign of life in his friend, ‘‘what shall we do? He 
is dead, or dying, and no aid to be had for miles.” 

The young girl we have described had been 
buried in a profound reverie, but at the report 
of the gun she started like a frightened bird, 
looking wildly around to see whence it proceeded. 
In a moment she caught sight of the wounded 
man lying on the heather above her, while his 
friend, kneeling on one knee, supported the head 
of the sufferer. Immediately that the sportsman 
saw the girl was watching him, he shouted and 
waived his arm for help. 

When was woman’s ear ever deaf to the call 


of suffering? The timid Scottish maiden, who 


} but a moment before was on the point of flying, 


now turned and began to ascend the hill-side, 
fleet and graceful as a young doe. 

‘My poor friend,” said the sportsman, politely 
doffing his hat as she approached, ‘thas met 
with an unfortunate accident, and I do not know 
what to do, or where to bear him.” 

A deep blush dyed the girl’s cheek as she 
encountered the gaze of a stranger, but it passed 
off immediately, and, with a presence of mind 
worthy of one older, she stooped down to see if 
the wounded man was dead. 

The face she beheld was as handsome a manly 
countenance as the sun ever shone upon; and, 
perhaps, she thought so, for the blush again came 
to hercheek. The features were cast in a lofty, 
almost heroic mould, and were indicative of a 
character at once firm and elevated, a something 
above the mere fine gentleman, which was evi- 
dently his social rank. 

‘« He breathes still,” she said, as she broke off 
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@ delicate leaf from one of her lilies and held it ; 


to his nostril: and, looking at his companion, she } 
continued, ‘‘do you think you could carry him } 
to the spring?” ; 

The sportsman answered by carefully lifting } 
his friend up in his arms and bearing him down } 
the hill-side, the young girl following. } 

“Place him here,” she said, pointing to the } 
slightly elevated bank, ‘and lean his head against } 
the rock. Everything depends now on your get- 
ting a surgeon soon,” she continued. “If you } 
will follow that path to your right, around the } 
turn of the hill, you will find our cabin. There ; 
is a pony there, which you can take, and ride to } 
the little town of Abernethy, some five miles off, } 
where, fortunately, a physician may be had. At 
the cabin you will find a shepherd or two—tell } 
them to bring some bed-clothes and a settee, on ; 
which to carry your friend to the house. It is} 
a humble place, but better than the hill-side. } 
By the time you get back with the surgeon we } 
shall have your friend safe in a comfortable bed, } 
and, I hope, doing better.” 

She spoke with such a quick perception of what } 
was best to be done, and did it so composedly, } 
that the sportsman, who had expected to see her 
frightened and embarrassed, was lost in admira- } 
tion, and submitting himself entirely to her guid- } 
ance, hastened to execute her commission 

When he had vanished around the hill, the} 
young girl took some water in her hands and } 
began to bathe the face of the wounded man. } 
But he still lay insensible. After having per- } 
sisted in her task for some time, without any } 
signs of life being perceptible, the tears began to } 
fall thick and fast from her lovely eyes. 

“Alas,” she said, ‘che is dead! What if he; 
has a mother, or one dearer still. And yet but} 
half an hour ago he was in the full strength of } 
health and manhood. It cannot be—I have; 


with beautiful confusion. For awhile the sense 
of maidenly shame even destroyed her joy at his 
recovery, and she could not meét his gaze. 
‘*Where am I?” for his memory was yet vague. 
‘What spirit from heaven are you? Ah! I 
remember—my gun went off. But where is 
Harry?” 
The young. girl had now, in a measure, reco- 
vered from her embarrassment. 
If 
timidly, and in a voice that sounded to the ears 


“If you mean your friend,” she said, ha 


of the sufferer inexpressibly sweet, ‘‘he has gone 
for a physician. I have consented to watch by 
you till some shepherds come to carry you to our 
cabin. And here they come, heaven be blessed,” 
she exclaimed, clasping her hands, equally glad 
to conclude this embarrassing tete-a-tete, and to 
see the wounded man placed in a situation of 
more comfort. 

‘‘Heaven bless you,’ 


’ 


said the sufferer, with 
emphasis, giving her a look which brought the 
blushes again to her countenance. ‘You have 


; saved my life.” 


In a few moments the wounded man was placed 
on a settee brought by the shepherds, and the 


} little cavalcade wended its way toward the cabin. 


The maiden walked last, and by her side stalked 
sadly the two dogs of the sufferer; and the dumb 


; . . . 
; animals, with a sense almost human, as if appre- 


eiating her kindness to their master, looked up 
affectionately into her face every few steps. 

The cabin was like those existing everywhere 
in the Highlands, a rude but cheerful habitation, 
but was both larger than usual, and adorned 
with more taste inside. The wounded man, as 


} he was borne into an inner chamber, of which 


the house had apparently at least two, noticed, 
with some surprise, over the fire-place, an old 
fashioned target and broad claymore. 

In about two hours the friend of the sufferer 


heard,” she continued, eagerly, as if a sudden } returned, bringing with him the physician. The 
thought had struck her, and she began to tear} surgeon was closeted with his patient for more 
open his vest to get at the wound, ‘that my ; than an hour, and when he came forth the young 
grandsire died at Culloden from the blood coagu- } girl was still awake, sitting anxiously by the fire, 
lating in the wound, when, if a surgeon had been } in company with a middle-aged woman, the wife 
by, he might have been saved. What if this} of one of the shepherds. 
should be the case here?” “Oh! Miss Helen,” said the old physician, 
She had by this time bared sufficient of his } answering the inquiry of her eyes, ‘‘you have 
person to get at the orifice of the wound. The} saved the life of as braw a lad us ever shot a 
dark gore had almost stiffened about it. She} muir-cock or stalked a red-deer. I know all 
gazed at it an instant, the tears falling fast in } about it, ye see, lassie;” then seeing that Helen 
womanly sympathy, and then a sudden idea} was ready to cry with sheer vexation, he con- 
seemed to strike her. She stooped down, and } tinued: ‘‘But its in the bluid, its in the bluid; 
tenderly approaching the wound with her lips, } ye came of a generous and gallant race,” and he 
began to suck the blood away. She had not} patted her head as a father would that of a 
been long engaged in her task of mercy when } favorite daughter, adding, as if to himself,.‘‘its 
the wounded man stirred, and opening his eyes, } a pity the Southron has the broad acres that 
fixed them earnestly upon her. were once her ancestor’s; and that she, coming 








She started from her kneeling posture, covered ’ of a chieftain’s line, should have nothing but a 
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cabin and a few bits of hill-side for aflock or two 
of sheep.” 

Helen did not hear these last remarks, for the 
old man spoke in a whisper, and she had risen, 


now that she knew the result, to retire, for she ° 
feared the other young sportsman would come ‘ 


out. 


**Good-bye, doctor,” she said, giving her hand ; 


with the dignity of a countess, softened by the 
kindliness of an affectionate girl. 
tell me will make me sleep better. I share good 
Mrs. Colin’s bed to-night, having given up my 
own room to the sick man; but, if you will rest 


here to-night, we will yield it to you and sit by | 


the fire.” 

«Nae, nae,” said the old man, kindly pushing 
her toward the door of the other sleeping room; 
‘I stay here indeed, for I maun be wanted: but 


’ 


I’m an old campaigner, and hae slept mony a: 


night under my cloak, with the bonny stars above 
me; and, to such as me, a settle and a chimney 
corner is nae great cross now and then.” 

The next day the wounded man was pro- 
nounced better, but still in a very critical situa- 
tion; and his removal was expressly forbidden 
by the old surgeon. 

**Ye maun keep him here, awhile yet, lassie,” 
he said, addressing Helen, ‘‘and, |’m a’most 
persuaded, ye’el hae to be his nurse. He has 
nae sisters, or mother to send for, it seems; and 
men are very rough nurses, ye ken. Mrs. Colin’s 
here will, nae doubt, help; but ye maun be his 
nurse, maist of the time, yeerself. Aweel, aweel, 
don’t look frightened ; it’s what can’t be helped.” 

And so Helen, timid and embarrassed, was 
compelled, from the urgént necessity of the case, 
to attend on His friend, 
indeed, remained to assist in nursing him, but 


the wounded man. 


the invalid, with the whim of a sick man, soon } 
came to refuse his medicines, unless administered | 
by the hand of Helen and sweetened by her } 


smile. Moreover, until the danger was over, his 
friend watched every night at his bedside, and 
requiring a portion of the day, in consequence, 


for rest, Helen was necessarily left alone, for } 


hours, with the wounded man. The surgeon, for 
the first two weeks, came every day to see his 
patient, but, after this, visited him less fre- 
quently. 

“He is getting along weel enough now,” he 
said, one day, when Helen foliowed him out of 
the room, to ask his opinion. ‘All he needs 
is carefu’ nursing, such as ye ken weel how to 
gie him. Ah, lassie,” he continued, smiling 
archly, and shaking his grey head, “I would, 
mysel’, be a’most willing to be on a sick-bed for 
a fortnight, if I could hae two such eens watch- 
ing me.” 


It was not long after this, for he now mended 
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; rapidly, that the invalid began to sit up: and 
} very soon he could totter to the window, and look 
gout. In a day or two more he found his way to 
$ the cottage door, where, sitting in a chair, he in- 
‘ haled the delicious mountain air, for an hour or 
‘so at noonday. His friend, when the invalid was 
f thus far convalescent, took to his gun again, and 
} went out for game: and so Helen and her guest 
» were frequently left alone together. 

It is not to be supposed that this intimacy, be- 
tween two congenial spirits, could go on without 
love, on one side at least. ° 

‘‘How shall I ever thank you sufliciently, 
Helen?” ‘said Donald, one day, looking at her 
‘fondly. ‘I have never dared to allude to it 
since, though I have thought of it fifty times 
daily; but your presence of mind when I was 
dying by the spring, saved my life.” 

The blushing Helen looked down, and began 
to pick to pieces a lily of the valley, her favorite 
flower; but she answered softly, 

“‘Don’t talk that way, Mr. Alleyne,” she said. 
**You would not, I know, if you were aware how 
much it pained me.” 

“Call me Donald,” said the convalescent, 
‘¢surely we have known each other long enough 
for you to drop that formal name. Or, if you 
will not call me Donald, then I shall address you 
as Miss Graeme.” 

‘Donald, then,”’ said Helen, archly, looking 
up, and shaking the curls back from her face. 

‘Bless you for the word, Helen,” he said, 
taking her hand. ‘Do you know it sounds 

sweeter now than I ever thought it would. Nay, 
dear one, do not withdraw your hand—do not 
look away—for I love you, Helen, as I love my 
‘ own life, and, if you will not be mine, | shall 
ever be miserable. It is this, too, that I have 
been long wishing to say to you, but never 
dared.” 

And did not Helen return the love thus warmly 
‘expressed? Had she been with him so much 
‘not to know how immeasurably superior he was 
to other men? Why did she, in fact, shake her 
head and persist in withdrawing her hand. 

«*Mr. Alleyne,” she said, though with averted 
face, for the tears were falling fast from her eyes 
—she no longer said Donald—“‘if you would not 
have me keep out of your sight forever—if, 
in short, you have any respect for a friendless 
girl—do not speak in that strain again.” And 
she rose as if to depart. 

} ‘*Helen, for heaven’s sake hear me,” said her 
Slover, detaining her, ‘‘hear me only for one 
} word more, Since the hour that you saved my 
S life I have loved you, and every day I have spent 
in your society has incréased that love; but, if 

you will say that you love another, I swear never 
to speak on that subject again.” 
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She endeavored to detach her hand, which he 
had caught a second time, but he held it too 
firmly. She still looked away, weeping, but did 
not answer. 

‘*You are rich, I am poor,” she said, at last, 
brokenly, ‘‘you would some day repent of this 
thing. Even your friends would laugh at your 
folly.” 

‘‘Then you love me,” eagerly said he. ‘Is it 
not so?” 

But, this time, Helen faced him, and with a 
dignity that quite awed his rapture. 

‘*Mr. Alleyne, you will let me go. I am an 
unprotected girl, and you presume on my situa- 
tion.” 

‘*No, by heaven’s, no,” he exclaimed. But he } 
let go her hand, ‘there, leave me, cruel one. 
You misjudge me, indeed, Miss Graeme, for your 
blood is as good as mine; and even if it were } 
not, Donald Alleyne is not the man to love for } 
rank or wealth.” } 

Helen, whose pride rather than heart had } 
spoken, was moved by these words, and she} 
lingered irresolutely. Her lover saw the change 
in her demeanor, and hastened to take advantage 
of it. Nor did Helen long continue to resist his » 
pleadings. She loved him, indeed, only too well, } 
as she had, all along, confessed to her own heart. } 
Still, even when brought®to half acknowledge } 
that he had a place in her heart, she would not 
promise to be his, without a condition. He 
argued long and earnestly, but her answer was ; 
always the same. 

‘‘We must part for a year. You think now, } 
with the memory of your illness fresh upon you, } 
that you love me; but I am come of too haughty 
a blood, though poor now, to marry even where } 
I might love, on such a sudden, and question- } 
able—excuse me, for I must speak plainly—such 
a sudden and questionable attachment. You are } 
rich, fashionable, and with influence; I am the } 
last of a line proscribed ever since Culloden. 
Your place is the gay world, where you will be } 
surrounded by troops of friends; mine is in the 
humble cabin, where a few poor dependants have 
been my only companions, ever since my father 
died. If you really love me, you will return at 
the end of the year; and if you forget me,” her 
lips quivered, but she went on, ‘‘if you forget 
me, I shall live here, with the heather and muir- 
cock as I have lived before.” 

Her lover was, therefore, compelled to submit. 
But, think you, he honored, or adored her less 
for her resolution? No, he worshipped her the 
more for it. There was a proud independence 
in her banishment of him which became, he said 
to himself, the daughter of chieftains who had } 
fought at Bannockburn and Flodden Field, and } 
sacrificed their all at Culloden. 
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Two weeks from that time Donald and his 
friend left the Highland cabin, and Helen was 
alone. Never before had she known what it was 
to be really alone. She missed the presence of 
that manly form, the light of that manly eye, 
the deep tones of that manly voice continually. 
She never knew how much she loved till her lover 
was away. 

But even a year will pass, and, just a twelve- 
month from Donald’s departure, Helen sat, at 
the spring side, which she had named for the 
trysting-spot, if her lover proved faithful. She 
had been there already for many hours, watching 
with an eager, timid heart, half trembling at her 
own folly in expecting him, half angry with her- 
self for her doubts; but now, as the gloaming 
came on, yet no Donald appeared, her bosom 
swelled nigh to bursting. She rose frequently, 
and looked up the bridle- path, but nobody was 
in sight. At last-the stars began to come out; the 
wind grew chill; and, with an almost broken 
heart, she rose to return to the cabin. Her tears 
were falling fast. 

“I might have known this,” she said, sadly. 
‘Do not all my books tell me the same? Ever the 
old story of trusting woman and deceiving man.” 


’ 


At this instant, an arm was thrown around her 
waist, and a well-remembered voice whispered 
in her ear— 

‘*Now, Helen dear, one of our cruel sex, at 


; least, is falsified. I thought to steal on you un- 


awares and surprise you; and so went round by 


) the cottage to leave my horse there. Had you 


looked behind, instead of before, you would 
have frustrated my little scheme, by seeing me 
coming up the gloaming.” 

What could she say? She said nothing, but 
burying her face on ‘his shoulder, wept glad 
tears. 

‘I have waited, a whole year, impatiently for 
this day,” said he, ‘‘ thank God I find you mine 
at last.” 

A month from that time Sir Donald Alleyne 
introduced his bride to his ample domains in 
England; and never had a fairer wife entered 
the splendid halls of his ancestors. 

In the great gallery of the castle is a picture 
of a young Scottish girl, with a half pensive 
face, sitting by a mountain spring; and the old 
housekeeper, as she goes the rounds with visi- 
tors, pauses before the portrait to say— 

‘«« That is the likeness of the last Lady Alleyne, 
and lovely she was, and as good as lovely. She 
was always called by her husband, the late 
baronet, the lily of the valley. Why, I have 
never heard.” 

But you have, reader; and, if you should ever 
visit Alleyne Castle, you will have no need to be 
told the tale again. 
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BY ELLA RODMAN. 


Tue principal house in Glenwood was a hand- 
some, showy-looking edifice, standing back a short 
distance from the road, and looking extremely 
proud and aristocratic as it peeped forth in white 
glimpses from the dark evergreens which sur- 
rounded it. There was a large building in the 
centre, with a corresponding wing on each side; 
each furnished with a wide baleony, around whose 
pillars twined the jessamine and passion-vine in 
graceful luxuriance. At the end of each balcony 
a door opened into the principal building, and 
long, wide windows descended to the ground. 
There were no flower-beds in front, arranged in 
set-looking squares and triangles, nothing but 
the smooth, close-Shaven lawn; but back of the 
house a beautifully laid out garden of large ex- 
tent was just visible through the thickly-planted 
trees. 

This mansion was the parsonage, and as different 
as possible from the usual low-browed dwelling, 
half buried in trumpet creépers and climbing 
roses; it was a place that naturally called up 
visions of glittering plate and sleek-looking, well- 
fed carriage horses, for Mr. Canfield was not one 
of those who consider themselves ‘passing rich 
with forty pounds a-year.”” He would not, per- 
haps, have been much better off had he been 
obliged solely to depen on the stipend received 
from his not over-generous congregation; .but 
possessing a handsome private property of his 
own, he merely smiled at all efforts of disinte- 
rested friends to rouse some signs of anger in 
him at this niggardliness, and bestowed the whole 
sum in charity. 

It was a bright, glowing summer’s evening, 
when the sun sinks almost imperceptibly to rest 
amid clouds of gold and purple, and a gentle wind 


had begun to stir the evergreens that swayed to 3 


and fro like dark shadows of unrest. Two persons 
were seated in a large parlor of the parsonage, 
quite taken up with their respective occupations. 
The thin white curtains that drooped over the 
Windows were waving in the breeze—the gentle- 
man’s pen trayelled over his paper—the lady’s 


simages holding candles, several small pieces of 
3 sculpture, that came forth from the rough marble 
? beneath a brighter sky and a warmer sun, and on 
‘ the table elegantly bound books—an examination 
i of whose contents proved that beauty was not 
‘ with them confined to the bindings. 

$ The minister sat at a small writing-desk, in- 
‘laid with mother-o’-pearl: his beautiful forehead, 
‘ from which the dark hair had been hastily pushed 
‘ aside, was now traced with the lines of thought. 
Mr. Canfield was an elegant, intellectual-looking 
man, who would have been distinguished any 
where; but among the every-day people of Glen- 
wood he shone as something brightly superior. 
«‘Aunt Emily,” as she sits there quietly plying 
the everlasting needle, has something extremely 
; lady-like and attractive in her appearance; she 
{is quite pretty still, and much younger-looking 
than she really is, which, being aunt, and almost 
: sole guardian to such a wild, little, motherless 
| flock as the young Oanfields is something of a 
marvel. Mrs. Canfield died more than two years 
ago, and during that time Aunt Emily has cer- 
tainly had her hands full; the persuasive en- 
treaties of the children, and the ‘do stay with 
us, dear Emily,” of her widowed brother-in-law 
having due effect, she was to her motherless 
nieces and nephews a mother in everything ex- 
cept the name. Her work unconsciously slipped 
from her hands as she fixed her eyes upon the 
carpet in deep meditation; and so they remained 
until her brother-in-law, having finished his ser- 
$mon, observed her wrapt contemplation, and 
; began to wonder what she was thinking about. 


AAA 


‘Emily,” said he, at length, ‘‘are you not yet 

¢ familiar with the pattern of that carpet? What 

; can you be thinking of?” 

¢ ‘TI have been thinking,” said she, suddenly, 
as if speaking her thoughts to herself, ‘I have 

’ been thinking how strange it is that people will 

’ not let us alone, but take so much pains to trou- 

‘ble us with silly, unfounded reports. It is sur- 

‘ prising that they will not leave us in quiet.” 

; “‘It would be still more so if they did,” was 


slender fingers stitched away with unabated dili- ; his reply, while a quiet smile lurked about the 
gence at the cunning-looking little apron, that, ¢ corners of his mouth. ‘But Emily,” continued 
beneath her skilful hands, was rapidly acquiring § her brother-in-law, ‘“‘you have not yet told me 
& shape and an air—and neither seemed to re- {the nature of these reports. I always like to 
collect that people can talk and do other things at {know what people say of me, but not being a 
the same time. There were several fine pictures } Yankee, I might guess all night in vain. Who is 
upon the walls, there were one or two bronze Sit they abuse? you, or me, or both of us — 
5 
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*¢It is not exactly abuse,” replied Emily, with; And Emily?—she looked up at length with 
a smile, ‘“‘but they accuse me of intending to} tearful eyes, as she said: ‘‘I willingly consent, 
assume a much nearer relation to you and the} Edward, to take upon myself the duties of a 
children than the one I now occupy. Such re-} wife—your wife; but the children? Will they 
ports,” she continued, calmly, ‘are annoying} be pleased to see their Aunt Emily elevated to 
from their very unfoundedness, and, of course, } their own mother’s vacant place?” 
Edward, you will put a stop to them whenever } “‘The children!” he replied, ‘do they not 
you have an opportunity.” already love you as their mother?” and he led 

“‘Very annoying indeed, as you have justly 3 her toward the large glass doors opening on the 
observed, Emily,” said Mr. Canfield, gravely, garden. It was a beautiful scene; the winding 
‘‘and I know but one way of silencing them; by} walks were bordered with clustering shrubs, 
doing at once what they suspect us of intending } through which the bright heads of flowering 
to do, we shall soon put a stop to idle reports.” { plants were just visible; the air came loaded 


Poor Emily! she thought that she had dis- } with their perfume, and played with the bright 


missed the idea forever, when, years ago, on} 
seeing her more fortunate sister win the heart ° 
she had scarcely aspired to in her venerating ‘ 
love, she concealed the secret in her own bosom, ’ 
and no one even suspected it; and she had grown + 
so calm, and learned to view him in a more bro- ’ 
therly light; but at these unexpected words the / 
color flew into her face, and she looked as confused 
as the veriest school girl. 
“Yes, dear Emily,” continued the pleading > 
voice, as Mr. Canfield seated himself close beside ' 
her, and took the hand which lay passively in } 
her lap, ‘‘you must now listen to a little story. } 
Years ago a youth, thoughtless, vain, and self- 
reliant, went to a house where he saw two fair } 
sisters, who appeared to him the embodiment of } 
all that was bright and beautiful. There was a; 
great personal resemblance between the two, but } 
their natures were essentially different. The } 
elder was gay, sprightly, brilliant, with a flat-} 
tering manner peculiarly calculated to win the | 
heart of a vain, thoughtless youth; while you, 


locks of the group who.were revelling in the 
very spirit of fun and enjoyment on the lawn 
beneath the windows. A large, sober-looking 
Newfoundland dog paraded up and down, to the 
great amusement and edification of the [fittle 
party, for on his back was mounted a pretty 
young hoyden of fourteen, whose countenance 
expressed the most mischievous satisfaction. A 


} little, curly-headed thing of five years old stood 


sending forth the merriest peals of laughter at 
her sister’s elevation; while two boys were busily 
employed with a couple of pet rabbits. 

Kate Canfield’s was a face of great beauty, 
with a nose sufficiently retrousse to give a most 
arch expression, which varied with every passing 
thought; but energy and determination were 
visible even at this early age. ‘Aunt Em!” she 
called out with a merry laugh, ‘do you not ad- 
mire my pony? I had considerable trouble to 
catch him, I can assure you, but I was determined 
to get on his back, and here I am.” 

The energetic tone in which these words were 


Emily, were ever shy and distrustful of self; } pronounced called forth a smile from both father 
always retreating to the background, it required } and aunt; and the little, cvurly-headed Eve, run- 
long and intimate acquaintance to discover the} ning toward them, exclaimed: ‘‘Aunt Emily! 


talents and virtues which you sought to hide. } 
We were married, and you came to live with us; 
each day unfolded to me some new, unperused } 
leaf in your character, and I loved Catharine best } 
when her manner was most like you. I say} 
this now, Emily, and to you—yet I dwell on the 
memory of the lost Catharine with love and re- 
spect, for she was a kind, faithful, devoted wife, ; 
and it is to her motherless children that I now} 
ask you to become guardian—to fill the void in } 
my widowed heart. You will not refuse me, 
Emily ?” 

«Aunt Emily” at two and thirty, saw offered 
for her acceptance the love which had been as; 
the bright, far-off dream of her youth; and as § 
old associations came crowding upon her mind, } 
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stoop down your head, I want to whisper in your 
ear—you have given me but one kiss to-day.” 
“Aunt Em!” called out the boys, “look at 
these rabbits—did you ever see such beauties?” 
Mr. Canfield smiled archly as he whispered: 
‘the children, I am sure, will all vote for you.” 
And Aunt Emily smiled too with a warm, bright 
glow of happiness wliich she had not felt in years. 
‘‘Catharine,” said Mr. Canfield to his daugh- 
ter, as the two stood in his study that evening, 
“‘T am going shortly to give you a mother; one 
whom I am sure you will love and respect—your 
Aunt Emily. Are you not glad, my daughter?” 
‘‘Very glad indeed, papa,” was the reply, as 
Catharine opened her bright eyes still wider. 
‘“‘T have a few words to say, Kate,” continued 


she wept silently. Edward Canfield too thought } her father, ‘to which I hope you will pay par- 
of his youth, and pressing still closer the small ; ticular attention. I not only love your Aunt 
band which lay in his, he pleaded his wants, his ; Emily, but have the highest respect for her cha- 
loneliness, but above all his deep, unchanging love, ? racter aud principles, as well as admiration for @ 
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sweetness of temper which I have never seen 
ruffed. You are thoughtless, Kate, and often 
inadvertently wound where you do not mean to 
give offence, but remember that the least disre- 
spect or want of affection shown toward Aunt 
Emily—your mother—will be regarded by me in 
the same light as though it were meant for myself. 
But I trust that nothing of this kind will ever 
occur. And now good night, my daughter,” said 

he, in a tone of thrilling tenderness, as he stooped 
afd pressed his lips on her brow, ‘*may God 
forever bless and keep you from all shadow of 
harm.” 

The substance of Kate Canfield’s thoughts that 
night was as follows: ‘I had as lief have Aunt ' 
Emily for a step-mother as any one else. She | 
is very kind now, to be sure, but I wonder if she 
will always be so, and let me ride on Carlo, and 
go off when and where [ please. Some step- 
mothers are terribly cross, I know; if she is not, } 
I shall love her dearly—if she is, of course I } 
cannot be expected to care much about her.” ; 
In ‘ten minutes Kate was asleep. 

The autumn winds had strewn the garden: 
paths with dying leaves, and the trees around 
the parsonage seemed like ruins of the past, all 
save the dark and deathless evergreens, when 
Edward Canfield, the widowed minister, again 
breathed those vows which fifteen years since he | 
had pledged to another. The wedding was quiet ' 
and unostentatious; Kate had almost forgotten 
the meaning of the ceremony, and surveyed her 
white dress and Aunt Emily’s appearance with 
perfect complacency; until as the concluding 
words fell upon her ear, and the bride leaned ' 
fondly on the arm of her new-made husband, a 
quick, electric thrill darted through her heart, ' 
and she felt a keen sensation of jealousy, a feel- 
ing of anger that another had superceded her in 
her father’s love—the wife was nearer than the } 
daughter. 

Emily started at the cold, chilling kiss with | 
which her daughter saluted her, and a tear drop- 
ped unheeded as she stooped down to return the 
warm greeting of the little Eve, who whispered 
sweetly: ‘‘mother!—will you really be my own, 
own mother?” 

“T will, indeed—so help me, heaven!” she 
murmured, in a tone of deep reverence. 

People were more surprised than they had ever 
been in their whole lives before. The merest 
Tumors had been whispered around, the faintest 
hints thrown out, and without allowing time for 
the usual gradations of a report, without waiting 
for the scarcely whispered surmises to assume } 
the appearance of certainty, the wedding had ? 
suddenly taken place, and ‘‘Aunt Emily” was 
quietly established as Mrs. Canfield without the 
least bustle or parade. They disliked to sve 











things done in such a hurry—it did not look 
well. And so the good people grumbled and 
complained, until they made the discovery that 
there was still something to wonder at, to specu- 
late upon, and draw surmises forthwith. The 
aunt had become the step-mother; that much 
suspected, never satisfactory being; and with 
respect to the children, they were not at all sure 
that, this change was for the better. Aunt Emily 
had always been kind, affectionate, and beloved; 
but people altered amazingly under such circum- 
stances; and moved by the most disinterested 
zeal for her welfare, they watched diligently for 
the least appearance of ‘‘airs” in the minister’s 
lady, took strict note of all that occurred at the 
parsonage, and were particularly interested for 


, the “poor motherless children.” No signs of 


neglect, however, were visible in the appearance 
of Aunt Emily’s charges; their attire was quite 
as neat as formerly, and the dress of the minis- 
ter’s lady was as simple and unpretending as 
had been that of the maiden aunt. They sought 


in vain for a subdued expression in the merry 


eye of the hoyden Kate, for a look of woe in the 
bright, round face of little Eve; while every 
Sunday after service there was a clustering of 
little heads around the step-mother, and dimpled 
hands grasped her fingers, and bright, young 
faces, glowing with love and smiles, were uplifted 
to hers; they would not do this because they 
were told to—they could not remember all this 
by note. So people were in a fair way of being 
disappointed. 

Little Eve said she was sure they were all a 
great deal happier since Aunt Emily became 
their mother; she was so kind to them, and told 
them such pretty stories, and now every night 
they said their prayers at her knee, as they used 
to with their own mother, and they loved her 
more and more every day. 

And Emily too was happy; happy in her hus- 
band’s love, happy in the love of her adopted 
children, and happy in the love which she scat- 
tered on those around her. She had some trials, 
as who has not? All was not quite smooth and 
clear before her, and at times, she felt a weight 
upon her heart when she thought of Kate. From 
the first she had not appeared to possess the full 
love of her eldest niece, there had been a holding- 
back, a sort of distrust on the part of the step- 
daughter; there was nothing to complain of, no 
disrespect or appearance of dislike—but there 
was not an entire confidence. As the child ad- 
vanced to girlhood, there was a mystery about 
her which Emily could not fathom. Her cha- 
racter was that of a romp, and yet she acted at 
times most strangely out of character. She had 
generally a wild exuberance of spirits; seeming 
quite to overflow with mirth and gaiety, and yet 
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at times she would wander off to some secluded 
spot, whose only attraction was its entire soli- 
tude. Cold in manner, even toward her father, 
she lavished tenderness on no one save the little 
Eve, who, like some bright cherub, seemed to 
unlock the hearts of all. 

The minister too could scarcely comprehend 
his daughter; her mischievous propensities ap- 
peared to have given way to the love of study, 
and he often found her. bending over the heavy } 
volumes in his library, sometimes catching the } 
last rays of the declining sun, while all within } 

; 
? 





was buried in a misty twilight. She was an 
accomplished linguist and musician, and stray 
scraps of paper, which had fluttered in the minis- } 
ter’s path, revealed to him a mind of no common } 
order. 


Sometimes he smiled at the lines—they ; 
were just what might have been expected from } 
a young, talented, enthusiastic girl, who did not } 
exactly know what to do with herself; and some- 
times he carried them to his study, to peruse } 
again at his leisure, for he could not entirely com- } 
prehend them. Kate was quite ignorant of her} 
treasures being thus at the mercy of the wind, } 
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entirely obliterated all interest in the children 
of the first. Her freedom was unrestrained as 
ever; she went out and in when she pleased, she 
spent her time entirely as she chose, with only a 
gentle hint now and then from her step mother 
on the wisdom of improving as it flies what can 
never be re-called, and yet she was dissatisfied. 
She felt in her own mind that she was a woman, 
she concluded that she had put away all childish 
things; she had quite given up riding on dogs, 
she endeavored to descend the stairs with a 
grave, elderly pace, and she no longer counte- 
nanced romps of any description; yet for all this, 
her step-mother considered her but as a child— 
her father ditto—and there was no keeping up 
her dignity. Emily had gently remonstrated 
when she saw these pretty, shining curls brushed 
out quite straight, and braided around a comb, 
but Kate was determined not to wear her hair 
any longer curled like q baby; and, concluding 
that in such a trifle it was wisest not to bring in 
the aid of authority, the step-mother yielded the 
point. 

It was a warm summer’s evening, and the glass 


and borne to the very last place where she would ' doors opening upon the garden, had been thrown 
have had them sent—her father’s hands. Had ) wide open to admit the air. Mr. Canfield and 
she known this, she would have endeavored to Emily were seated on a couch that had been 
overcome an inconvenient habit of flying off in} wheeled forward to catch the breeze; one arm 
the midst of one occupation to attend to another; } was thrown caressingly around the wife, upon 
for she was conscious that her verses were some- } whose lap lay a sleeping infant, and the other 
times what matter-of-fact people term ‘‘high-} hand rested on the child, whose little fingers had 
flown,” and like most warm, impulsive geniuses, } tightly closed upon it. The moonbeams were 
without much ballast, she had a mortal dread of ; streaming in—reflecting the grape leaves dis- 
ridicule. But her'father kept his discoveries to} tinctly upon the balcony in a tracery of silver 
himself; and she scribbled on, little thinking | net-work, and throwing out in strong relief the 
whose eye perused her glowing words. figures of the two who sat there in the moonlight. 

Kate Canfield had arrived at the age of sixteen; } No lamp had been lighted in either apartment; 
that age when a girl has a particular dread of } the moonbeams rested here and there in bright 


being considered a child, and a great desire to } 
be called a woman. Emily’s own good sense } 
taught her that to allow Kate the privileges of } 
a full grown woman, and bring her forward into 
society several years too old for her, would be 
committing a very foolish and inexcusable act, 
and her husband quite agreed with her. Kate, 


} 
} 


2 


masses, making darker still those objects on 
which they fell not, and at one of the windows 
of the inner room, Kate’s.slender figure leaned 


} back against the moulding, while she cast from 


time to time an earnest glance on the group before 
her. It was an apt illustration she thought of 
their two different paths: they sat there with the 


too proud to associate with ‘the children,” and } light falling on and about them; the light of the 


having but few companions of her own age, 
wandered off more than ever, and her poems be- 
came more and more of the sentimental order. 
Although no one ever supposed it, her nature 
was capable of the deepest, most absorbing love; 
this had been all bestowed on her father, whom 
she regarded with a venerating affection; capable 
of appreciating his fine mind, he appeared to her 
a sort of idol to whom she paid homage with a 
proud, jealous feeling of love and admiration. 
Forgetting her own altered manner, she now 
accused him of coldness, and her jealous obser- 





vation convinced her that the second wife had 


moonbeams without, and the sunshine of love in 
their own hearts within; while she, alone, unno- 
ticed, crouched there in the gloom and shade. 
She arose and went toward them. Her light 
footsteps on the summer matting made no sound, 
and gliding to the far end of the balcony, which 
the clustering vines made almost dark, she wound 
her arms about one of the pillars, and resting 
wearily against it, silently contemplated the trio. 
‘‘Emily,” said Mr. Canfield, ‘*do you not 
remember that in those beautiful pictures of 
Frederica Bremer’s, there is a striving after 
peace and quiet, a calm and holy feeling of con- 
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tent, which, after a struggle with worldliness, 
and wild heart impulses, falls at length upon the 
weary soul like a mantle descended from heaven? 
I too have felt those struggles, Emily—but now 
I am at rest; I have begun a new existence. 
My restless spirit has folded its wings upon your 
bosom, content to remain ever thus.” 

Emily gazed earnestly upon the sleeping’ face 
of her child—her own, and then, laying her 
hand on his, murmured fondly: ‘‘And whither 
thou goest "I will go; thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.” 

Kate could see the look of love that each bent 
upon the other, and with a full heart she whis- 
pered to herself, as she glided away unnoticed as 
before: ‘‘ His love is all lavished on them—he has 
now all that he desires with him—what should 
he care for his first-born, motherless children ?” 

The next day, in searching a book of travels, 
Mr. Canfield found a piece of paper containing 
lines which had evidently been written by Kate 
the night before. 
lonely, uncared-for feeling, she had tried to in- 
terest herself in the book before her, but other 
thoughts Would come rushing into her mind; and 
writing them hastily down, she left the paper in 
the book where she had found it, and the next 
day it was carried back to the library without a 
thought of what she had written init. With a 


Hastening to her room with a 


pained, and self-reproaching heart, Mr. Canfield 
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upon the earth, for other claims have wound 
themselves about my father’s heart, and Iam a 
wanderer—an outcast. I have loved thee, wor- 
shipped thee, my father! ah! do I not still? but 
I am kept aloof, banished from thy heart. The 
good-night kiss falls coldly on my brow, not 
warmly as it used to, and I can only weep in 
secret. The little Eve lies buried in unconscious 
slumber, and as I gaze upon the dimpled face I 
} feel that I have something still to love—but ah! 
it is not the love I crave—a something to which I 
can look up with asort of worshipping affection. 
‘ I wonder if the spirits of the dead ever re-visit 
; their former haunts? I wish I could believe in 
: their existence—I wish that at night, as in the 
‘ stories I have read, the form of my lost mother 
{would come to my bedside and whisper kind 
words of peace and comfort. I should not fear— 
{ oh, no! for it would be a friendly spirit, and I 
have no mother—I cannot call her mother, for has 
‘ she not robbed me of my father’s love ?” 
The father almost wept as he read this out- 
; pouring of a lonely heart; he reproached him- 
: self with coldness and unkindness to his beautiful, 
‘ talented Kate, and thought that it might be even 
; as she had complained, that in his new affections 
‘and enjoyments he had overlooked the claims of 
‘his motherless children. ‘The paper he locked 
‘ carefully up in his escritoire; and seeking his 
daughter, he led her into the shaded garden 





read as follows: ; walks, and they walked through the secluded 

“I am sitting alone in my silent room, into ‘ paths, and he talked to her kindly and affection- 
which the moonbeams glance brightly as if mock- { ately as he had been wont to do, till the tears 
ing the darkness within my heart. 
yet not alone—for there are with me thoughts ; upon him, with the sunrays resting on his noble 
which rise up with their gloomy faces, like ; features, as upon some bright being from another 


Alone, and } stood in Kate’s beautiful eyes, and she gazed 





storm-spirits in a restless sea, and I would put : 
them aside, and be alone if I could, but I cannot. } 
Iheard him to-night when he knew not that I | 
drank in each uttered word, and he spoke of | 
peace, beautiful peace, that falls upon the soul } 
after weary conflicts. 
dered over the works of Frederica Bremer, but ! 
not mine the selection of those serene, cooling | 
passages—I looked for something to answer the 
storm in my own breast, and I read of conflicting ‘ 
passions that tore and rent the heart of the vic- | 
tim like the work of some malignant fiend. I 
draw aside the curtain and gaze upon the clear, ‘ 
evening sky, but it looks too placid—its serenity i 
falls chillingly upon my restless soul. 
member snatches of poems and legends, learned ! 
and treasured when a child, of angel-faces, with ‘ 
their deep, earnest eyes, gazing out from the | 
parted clouds on the objects of their love and 

tare who lingered still on earth. Mother!— 

angel, spirit mother!—do you ever gaze thus | 
Upon your child? There is an empty void in my : 
aching heart which yearns for love—I am alone ' 


Father! I too have pon- 


I can re- ; 


sphere. 

That night the little Eve went to sleep with 
her curly head resting on her father’s shoulder, 
Kate was beside him with one hand tightly 
grasped in hers, the two boys had placed them- 


‘ selves at his feet, and on the other side sat the 


step-mother, gazing upon the group with looks 
of the most perfect love and kindness. Surely 
the daughter might have been satisfied with the 
absence of all jealousy on the part of the wife, 
but she had learned to look upon her with dis- 


: trust, and that, once admitted, is not eusily ban- 


ished. Kate could not complain of coldness as 
her father kissed her after evening prayers; he 
laid his hand upon her head with a blessing, as 
he had often done, and she slept the sweet sleep 
of contentment and happiness. 

Her father’s heart had now returned to her; 
she no longer felt jealousy of her mother and 
half-sister ; and whole delightful days were spent 
in the minister’s study, in which he’ diverted 
her mind to a more healthful channel than the 
morbid sentimentalism which had seemed to 
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possess it. Her father was at times quite startled ) ever since his marriage with her aunt; she did 
by the depth and earnestness which lay beneath } not now conceal her feelings of jealousy and 
her character; she appeared suddenly to have } loneliness, hoping that her father would take up 


emerged into the strong-minded woman, and he 
often deferred to her opinion in a manner that 
pleased her with the idea that she was no longer 
a child. She seemed to move in a new existence; 


buoyed up with the idea that she was now the | 
first object with her father, she presumed upon it ' 


in a manner that often gave pain to Emily, 
although manifested in trifles that escaped the 
notice of Mr. Canfield. 

Kate Canfield had yet a sore lesson before her. 


She had never yet placed herself in actual oppo- } 


sition to her step-mother—there had as yet been 
no encounter between them for the mastery, 


Emily’s gentle spirit always urging her to yield } 


on the least appearance of a controversy. But 


Emily, although mild and yielding, had also a} 


proper self-respect; and her dignity as a wife 
and mother forbade her submitting to the im- 
proper whims of a mere girl. On the evening 


in question, Kate had persisted in dragging the | 


little Eve out into the night air, against the 
judgment and wishes of her step-mother. 

“I think that /am the best guardian of my 
own sister!” exclaimed Kate, with haughty em- 
phasis, ‘‘no danger of my taking her in any im- 
proper place. Come, Eve, will you go with me, 
dear?” 

**Come here, Eve,” said Emily, in a calm tone, 
though her voice slightly trembled, “listen to 
me, dear child; you would not go out in the 
damp when mamma does not think it best? She 
is afraid her little Eve will take cold.” 

“T will stay with mamma, sister,” said the 
child, as she nestled close to Emily, ‘*but you 
stay with us too, and we can walk to-morrow.” 


‘Your father, my dear Kate,” continued Emily, ' 


in a gentle tone, ‘‘requested me to become a 
mother to his children, and I should not be ful- 


filling my duty were I to allow them to expose : 


themselves te danger or sickness.” 


‘I will speak to my father myself!” exclaimed } 


Kate, with flashing eyes, ‘“‘and ask him if I am 
always to be treated like a child! I will tell 
him’”—— 

*“‘Your father stands here, Kate,” said Mr. 
Canfield in a stern tone, ‘‘not to hear unjust 
complaints, but to command you to ask your 
mother’s pardon for such shameful and unjusti- 
fiable conduct.” 

“‘T cannot express a sorrow which I do not 
feel,” replied Kate, decisively. 

‘¢Follow me to my study then,” said her father, 
in a tone of command, ‘and give at least some 
explanation of this conduct.” 

Kate silently obeyed; and as soon as they were 
alone, burst forth with a relation of her injuries 


her cause. 

But Mr. Canfield heard her to the end without 
interruption, and then replied in a tone of grave 
displeasure: ‘‘ Three years ago, Kate, in this very 
room, I told you that any disrespect or want of 
affection toward your aunt, I should regard as 
though meant for myself. In this light I con- 
sider your conduct of to-night, and until you 
have made a suitable apology to your mother, I 
shall regard you as a froward and rebellious 
child. The fault is entirely your own; your 
father’s wife is the proper mistress of the house 
>and guardian of the children—and you had no 
right to interfere, especially when it showed such 
} a want of prudence as in the present instance.” 
Kate turned as pale as ashes during this ad- 
' dress. He had then actually decided against her, 
pleaded her step-mother’s cause instead of her 
own, and now commanded her to make an apology. 
‘‘Never!—she would leave the house first!” and 
’ gliding to her own room, she threw herself upon 
> the bed in an agony of grief and anger. The 

warm kiss of her little sister first aroused her, 
and having put the child to bed, she seated her- 
self by the window, and began to ponder over her 
situation. 

The lighter shades of evening deepened into 
midnight, and still Kate sat there. A crisis had 
occurred which till then never entered into her 
thoughts, and she found herself banished from 
her father’s presence as a headstrong, erring 
child. She would not submit to this treatment! 
She would prove to them that she was not a child. 
Her father’s roof no longer offered a desirable 
shelter, and gliding softly about not to disturb 
the sleeping Eve, she proceeded to execute a plan 
which had hitherto floated vaguely through her 
brain. Her father no longer cared for her, her 
step-mother had embittered her home, and she 
} would carve out her own way—trust to her own 

exertions, and show them that she too cou!d be 
: independent. A letter was hastily written to 
} her father, some necessary articles of clothing 

gathered together, and in the early morning she 

seated herself by the sleeping child, weeping 
} bitterly as she covered cheek and brow with 
} her passionate kisses. 

The little Eve suddenly opened her eyes, and 
Kate whispered sadly, ‘farewell, Eve, darling! 
} will you remember me when I am gone? Do not 
} let them make you forget Sister Kate.” 

‘* Do not go, sister,” replied the child, sleepily, 
} “stay here—for I want you with me.”’ 
} «Kiss me, Eve,” said her sister. The child 
pressed her red lips fondly on the flushed face 
{ bending over her; and dropping her head on 
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Kate’s shoulder, in five minutes was fast asleep. , unconscious child—a last lingering look around 

She could not comprehend her loss, and fancied } the familiar room—and in the dull, grey light of 

that her sister would return in the morning. early dawn, Kate Canfield left her father’s house. 
A few more tears and kisses showered on the { (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE BY-GONE YEAR. 





BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 





AxoTaeEr year has passed away—another wave 
Of Time’s wild sea has beat upon the shore, 
Voicing its deep tones in each nook and cave $ 
Of troubled mem’ry—strange the dreams it bore; $ 
But stranger still, the cadence and the song, | 


Spoke out the holy words. They left, but where 
Are Love’s glad visions? He beneath the sea 
Sleeps sound, and she beneath the church-yard tree. 





How has proud Avarice toil’d; chained to the wheel 
Of golden hopes that bow the soaring wings 
Of man’s best wishes down—worse than the steel 
Time’s wing still flaps—but now the tide of thought Of suff’ring bondsman, that around him flings 
Turns backward in the race, and o'er the soul $A gilded dream more potent than the spell 
The floods of memory rise; the Sybil caught $ That binds the victim of the haunted dell. 
Such from old lore—whilst the dim mystic scroll ; 
Is open’d wide, and all may read that page; 


The glance of beauty and the eye of age. 


That cluster round the mind—a dream-like throng. 


How many shrines have youth upraised to cheat 
Them with felicity!—like fairy beams 

Have glanced along their path, as those who greet 
The poet’s eye when in his wildest dreams 

Of perfect beauty, such as those that crowd 

Around his sleeping pillow wild and proud. 


Within the year a mother prest her child; 
Her first born to her heart—the year had flown, 
And it was gone—briefly as Spring flowers smiled 
That angel face upon her—now ’tis gone 
From out that mother’s heart—her joy has fled; 
Her dreams inurned within her cherub’s bed. 


were owe 


My mother! in the eager race for fame 
I have not all forgot thee. In my heart, 
Though light and erring, is still shrined thy name; 
A gem of which the cold world claims no part. 
God guide thee, mother, through thy closing years, 
And light the bow of promise ’mid the tears. 


The bridal torch has burn’d, the wife’s the bride; 
Music and mirth, and joyfulness were there; 
And He who fill’d the measure of Love’s tide 
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BY EMILY HERRMANN. 





Tue wintry dawn was glinting ¢ 
The tops of many a spire, 

When came a gentle questioning 
Beside the kitchen fire. 


While busied by the fitful glare, 
I heard the low, clear words, 
Oft saddened, in their earnestness, 
Then like a Summer bird's. 


They thrilled my heart, because the voice . 
Was of a child I loved, 

And though they were but simple words, 
My soul was strongly moved 


To hear the little eager girl 
Tell o’er the pictured story 

Of Christiana, and her sons, 
Amid death’s midnight foray. 


Here, in her shadowy cabin home, 
She conned the bright ideal 

At evening—dreamed of it in sleep, 
And wondered if ’t were real! 


I see it still, her fair young face 
Before the kitchen fire, 

Uplifted, filled with thoughtful grace, 
And speaking keen desire : 


To fathom all the mysteries 
Of Bunyan’s startling story, 

Of Christian, and his heroine wifo, 
And Mercy’s radiant glory. 


Those clear blue eyes, I see them yet 
Beneath their cloud-like lashes, 

Their showery flow of April tears, 
Soon chased by sunlight flashes. 


I see her bounding o’er the hills, 
Like any forest ranger— 

A little, agile, slender child 
Without a thought of danger— 


To gather wild-flowers from the steep, 
Piled round with leaves and mosses, 

That bend to bloom above the wave 
Just ere the foam uptosses. 
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BY CLARA MORETON MOORE. 





Meera Cuirton was sitting alone in her luxu- 
riously furnished boudoir, one hand veiling her 
eyes from the subdued light of the apartment, 
the other carelessly resting on the closed and 
splendidly bound velume lying in her lap. Her 
small lips were tightly compressed, and now and 
then there stole from the veiled eyes large tears, 
which glanced along her cheeks like drops of dew 
on the petals of a blushing rose. 

From the opened windows of the conservatory 
there came a mingled perfume of many blosgoms, 
and at her feet lay the half finished wreath of 
delicate buds, which but a few moments before 
she had been busily twining. A door opened, 


and Meeta’s reverie was broken. She raised her 


large, thoughtful eyes, and met the anxious and 


inquiring gaze of her devotedly fond mother. 
‘“‘Tears! tears again, my darling—tell me, 
Meeta, why is this? Have you not every luxury 
which you could desire ?—every wish granted as 
soon as expressed?—and still you persevere in 


weeping away your mornings, and sighing away : 


your evenings 9s though your heart was break- 
ing. There is some cause for this, Meeta, and you 
must tell it to me, my child.” Mrs. Clifton had 
commenced in an almost playful tone of voice, 
but as she proceeded her tones, if not her words, 
assumed a tinge of bitterness, and when she 
ceased a look of vexation had entirely displaced 
the one of motherly anxiety, which had before so 
plainly predominated. Meeta stooped, raised the 
wreath, and selecting a sprig of jessamine from 
the flowers before her, diligently bent over her 
work, as she carelessly answered— 

“It is not strange that one should have sad 
thoughts at times, mamma, and I have been 
reading a sad tale this morning.” 

Mrs. Clifton lifted the volume. 
of German legends. 

“I wish you would stop reading these Ger- 
man stories, Meeta—you know you were always 
visionary enough. Come, child, put up this non- 
sensical romance and dress yourself; I will order 
the carriage, and we will go down to Levy’s and 
see what they have new and pretty.” A look of 
weariness, almost of disgust, passed over Meeta’s 
strikingly beautiful features as she arose from 
the lounge, and carefully laid her wreath in s 
porphyry urn half filled with water. With alan- 


It wes a book 


guid step she followed her mother from the room 
—up the staircase, and then gliding into her own 


dressing-room, she closed the door, and turned 

the key in the lock. She threw a careless glance 

around the chamber, and met the reflection of her 

own graceful form in the Psyche glass. The marble 
‘ forehead so thoughtfully serene—the dark eyes so 
intensely brilliant—the faultlessly chiseled mouth 
—she noted all, and then with an almost sorrow- 
; ful smile, she said— 
‘‘For these must I listen to the flatteries I 
; despise, while not one soul in the wide world 
;understands me as I long to be understood.” 
; Throwing herself upon the couch, she again pil- 
‘lowed her head in the palm of her beautiful 
‘hand, and the moments stole onward unheeded, 
‘ although they bore upon their wings many a soft 

sigh; escaping from the spirit which was ever 
developing itself in earnest aspirations. 

‘*Meeta, are you ready?” 
“In one moment, mamma;” and tying en her 

‘ bonnet, and folding her cashmere about her, she 
‘ joined her mother in the hall. 
After making their purchases at Levy’s, Mrs. 
‘Clifton ordered the coachman to drive to the 
‘United States Hotel, where Meeta and herself 
immediately proceeded to call upon some friends 
‘from St. Louis. 


$ They found Mrs. Nugent and her daughter in 
: the parlor—Miss Nugent singing a popular song, 
‘accompanied by a gentleman beside her, whose 
* deep, rich voice swept the fine chords of Meeta’s 
‘ heart, as a summer breeze would sweep over the 
Sut the melody 

How many 
times in the watches of the sleepless night that 
succeeded that eventful meeting, did Meeta Clif- 
ston listen to the echoing vibrations which so 
powerfully moved her—how many times did she 
repeat to herself his musical name—‘ Clarence 
Grenville.” It seemed to her the golden key 
which was to unlock for her the treasure-house 
of the future. 

The next day Mrs. Nugent and her daughter 
passed with the Cliftons. Mr. Grenville dined 
with them, and when he bade them good evening, 
he bore away the jessamine which Meeta had 
twined in her wreath—the wreath she had wept 
over, little dreaming one of its flowers would be 
pressed to the lips of her ‘first love.” 

Days, weeks, months glided onward, and Meets 
and Clarence were’ betrothed. In Grenville had 
Meeta found the ideal she had pictured; and fully 


; trembling strings of a wind-harp. 
i€ awoke died not as soon away. 
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understood and appreciated by him was her noble; ‘Clarence, you have surely never loved be- 
and sensitive nature. Never wearied of her wild } fore!” 
imaginings, he listened hour after hour to the} ‘Most assuredly I have, my loveliest, and my 
tide of brilliant thought which gushed carelessly } best,” he replied, at the same time vainly endea- 
from the deep wells of her intellect, or flowed } voring to imprison the hand she had withdrawn. 
calmly from: the boundless seas of her affections.} (Qh, Clarence, this is terrible! this is cruel! 
He had passed the first flush of manhood, and} You have loved before, and yet you dare to bring 
disgusted with the heartlessness of the throngs, } to me a heart whose altars are soiled with the 
in whose midst he had moved a polished man ashes of the sacrifices which you offered up in 
of the world, he looked upon Meeta’s rare and} other days. Clarence Grenville! is this the re- 
beautiful attractions with surprise and glowing ; turn for the unbounded love which I have poured 
admiration; for even at their first meeting had ; upon you?—no, not upon you, but the ideal with 
his discerning eye penetrated the.almost haughty ? whom I fancied I had erchanged a heart as fresh, 
coldness of her manners, An intimate acquaint-} and pure, and fervent as my own.” Clarence 
ance soon ripened into love upon his part, and ; looked upon Meeta with surprise. 
the avowal of it was met with no affectation of § “Surely, dear one, this is but a jest. You 
indifference by Meeta. Upon the very fautieul } cannot imagine that my love for you is less 
where but a few months before she had wept , strong or less .abiding, because my fancier have 
because. she so longed for a sympathizing spirit, } been ‘enthralled before.’ You will not let such 
did she sit by the side of Clarence, hand clasped } a trifling cause interfere with our happiness, 
in hand, and the pure blood mantling her cheeks} Meeta. My love for you is too deep far such 
with crimson, as she listened to the eloquent} bubbles upon the surface of the past to effect 
words which told her how fondly—how devotedly } for a moment.” 
was she beloved. After their engagement most Slowly from her cushioned seat Meeta arose— 
of their mornings were spent together; either in } there were no tears in her eyes, but the pupils 
riding, or walking, or in their favorite apart-} were painfully dilated, and her colorless cheeks 
ment, the boudoir. There, one morning, Clarence } and lips bore unmistakeable signs of the strug- 
surprised her, so deeply engrossed in the German } gles of her proud heart. For one moment she 
tale she was reading, that he raised her hand; paused in front of her betrothed—with a low 
from the table before she was aware of his pre- > whisper she bowed her head. 
sence. ‘“‘Take back this ring, Clarence—our marriago 
“I am jealous of that book, Meeta, and I chal-* can never be, and henceforth I am to you only 
lenge you to give it me.” ; as a bubble upon the waters of the past. God in 
“Ah, Clarence, my German books are all the } mercy grant that it may disturb the serenity of 
world to me in your absence—there I live over} my life no more than it will yours.” Another 
all the happiness I experience in your presence, } moment, and she had gone. How bewildered was 
and sometimes I so identify myself with the feel- } the look which Clarence cast upon the closing 
ings of some favorite character, that I forget the > door—with what wild energy did he spring for- 
matter-of-fact world of now-a-days.” ward—it was too late. 


ww 


“Then is the present ‘matter-of-fact’ so dis- 
agreeable to you, Meeta?” > 

“Oh, no, Clarence; I am‘far happier than any ; 
of my heroines since we have met; so happy that } 
Isometimes tremble lest the bright dreams which ; 
gilded my pathway so suddenly and beautifully } 
vanish. Shall I tell you my last night’s dream, } 
Clarence ?” 

“Certainly, dearest, but I am sure with your 
strong mind you are not in the least supersti- 
tious; although I ensily divine that the dream 
was not a pleasant one’ by the Madonna-like 
look which you wear. There; ycur eyes a trifle 
lower; that will do. Now your expression is 
exactly that of Ellen Gray, my first love. I must 
tell you all about that, Meeta.” 

Meeta’s eyes were turned full upon Clarence 
Grenville’s before his last sentence was finished. 
Slowly from her cheeks the rose-hue faded, and 
strangely hoarse was her voice as he said, 


eee 





He seized the ‘pencil which lay upon Meeta’s 
escritoire, -and wrote hurriedly upon a blank 
sheet of note-paper. 

‘For God’s sake, Meeta, come back to me— 
for my sake, come—for thy own sweet sake, be- 
loved. Too closely woven are the inmost fibres 
of our hearts for this rude blow to separate. 
Come to me, darling, I will tell you all. I have 
not one thought which I would hide from you— 
come, and let these moments of unnecessary tor- 
ture cease, Forever thine, and thine only, 

CLARENCE.” 

He rang the bell, and sent the note to Meeta’s 
room. It seemed ages before the answer was 
brought to him. Eagerly he broke the seal and 
read— 

‘No time can change me—no persuasions can 
induce me to become yours. It was but this 
morning that I read a story of the sufferings— 
the intense heart-sufferings of one who wedded 
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a-man that had loved before—turn to the index 
of the volume I was reading—you will find ‘ Das 
Hertz-gebrochene,’ read it, and ask your own 
heart if you wonder at my decision. My last 
night’s dream was but a prophecy of the future 
to me. I was wandering in a beautiful path; 
overhead there were arching vines; their green 
and glossy leaves bent over me; their snowy blos- 
¢ soms filled the air with perfume, and at every step 





As Clarence finished reading, tears stole from 
his eyes—‘‘tears even though he was a man.” 
He arose, dashed them away, and paced the room 
hurriedly. 

“‘She mistakes her own strength—she knows 
not what she is doing. My God, Meeta, you will 
break both our hearts.” 

Again he sat down upon the lounge—he raised 
the book, but his mind was too much agitated to 


I crushed the dewy violets, and the fragrant wild } read. Although the story was written with a 
flowers that were woven so thickly in the velvet masterly hand, he found it utterly incapable of 
turf. Everything about me was gloriously beau- enchaining his attention, and with an impetuous 
tified—my path was onward. From the deep bvemgec he threw the book on the table. An 
shade of the wreathing vines I suddenly emerged } hour passed on. Vainly had he hoped that Meeta 
into an open space. The day-god was resting } might come to.her room, that he might see her 
his head upon the blue and cloud-capped hills once again, and now with a few of her favorite 
of the far west—slowly I saw him sink into the i flowers, which he had gathered from the conser- 
fleecy, snow-white pile; and then.I watched the ; vatory, he passed from the room where he had 
golden stars gleam one by one from the enameled { spent so many happy hours with his young be- 
heavens. Cold and stately the moon looked forth ; trothed. Once more he looked back—there was 
from the windows of the east, and the jeweled ; the harp over which he had so often hung en- 
stars trembled and grew dim in her queenly pre- ; tranced in the earlier days of their acquaintance 
sence. A strange icy sensation girdled my heart | —should he never hear its tones again? The 
—TI looked down upon my path—I was on the ; thought was agony, with a quick step he turned 
verge of a precipice—one step further, and £ had ' from the room, and was soon rapidly wending 
been lost! From the depths below—so far that my } his way to his hotel. After passing a sleepless 
eyes could not penetrate, I heard the tumultuous ‘ night, he wrote in his journal thus— 

noise of rushing waters; upon the opposite side} ‘I have passed a night of mental anguish; 
another precipice loomed far up, and across this | such an one as I can never pass again, for with 
fearful gorge a single thread was spanned! my the morning light has come a stoical indifference 
path laid over it—I could not go back. I looked } which I expected years alone could bring me. I 
up to the heavens, was there no way of escape ?— } have loved Meeta Clifton almost idolatrously. I 
no extending arm to save me? Dark clouds in } love her still, despite the visionary philosophy 
giant forms were trooping upward—they spread } with which her mind is so deeply imbued. She 
their tents about the moon—they wrapped the ; is young—not seventeen—a few years from this 
whole earth in their gloomy folds: from the abyss } time she will look upon these things in a dif- 
below unearthly voives were shrieking to me— i ferent light. I will go to Europe, and when I 
even the very thread whose strength I was to { return, if she has loved me as fervently as I do 
trust to, was now lost in the darkness! In my j her, she will remain true to my memory, and 
agony I struggled with my fate and awoke— } perhaps better prize the matured love she has so 
awoke to thank my God it was but a dream, little ‘ scornfully rejected.” 

imagining it would so soon prove reality. I still The next day he was on his way to New York, 
stand upon the’ verge of the abyss, but motion- ; and. in one week from the day of their parting, 
less, for I have ceased to struggle. The cord { Meeta read his name amongst the passengers 
may yet prove of sufficient strength to bear me } who had sailed in the packet ship Oxford. She 
over to the beautiful path beyond, but if it break, ; crushed the paper with both hands, then pressing 
and I am dashed upon the rocks below, may he ’ them to her face, she sobbed like a child. They 
who spread the cord feel but one tithe of the were the first tears which she had shed for Cla- 
anguish which is now eating to my heart’s core. { rence Grenville, but not the last! 

‘Farewell forever; from this moment, meet} It was a balmy June morning that against one 
where we may, we are strangers: ‘from this ; of the vine-wreathed pillars of the conservatory 
hour I commence the task of rooting out every Meeta leaned. Her dark eyes were as thought- 
memory of the past which is associated with you. ; ful as ever, and far more red, and there were 
It will be in vain to write me, your letters will | traces of tears upon their silken fringes. Already 





return unopened, and unanswered. The path I ; 
have chosen, dreary as you may think it, has far 
more of solace than that of ‘Das Hertz-gebro- 
chene,’ whose history I wish you to read. Again, 
farewell forever, 


Meera Cuirton.” 








had she found that the second love of Clarence 
Grenville was far dearer to her than aught on 
earth beside. Should she pour out her whole 
soul to him on paper, and thus samnion him 
back? No, pride forbade the thought. She 
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would suffer in silence—she would so school her 
heart that none should know how troubled were 
its waters. He would find some new love in the 
beautiful lands he had gone to, and she would 
learn to hear his name linked with another— 
calmly and coldly would she hear it, not a flush 
should mantle her brow, not a tear dim her eyes. 
She would drink the cup she had prepared, and 
no one save herself should dream how darker 
than midnight were the dregs. 

A hand was laid lightly upon Meeta’s—the one 
which rested amidst the vines. The chain of 
thought was broken, and she looked up into her 
father’s face. In expression it was but the re- 
flection of her own, so sad, so thoughtful. 


“‘Meeta, I have sorrowful news, my child— ; 


come into the library with me;’” and he drew 
her hand within his arm. She followed without 
speaking, but her heart beat faster at every step. 
They sat down together upon the broad divan. 
‘It is now nearly two months since poor Cla- 
rence left us—although you refused him, Meeta, 


I cannot but think that you have some senti- | 


ments of affection for one every way so worthy 
of them, and I almost tremble to tell you the 
fearful——_”’_ Mr. Clifton paused, for the ex- 
pression of deep suffering upon Meeta’s face was 
too plain for her father to doubt for a moment 
longer the love in her heart. 

‘‘Tell me, father, that he is alive—that he is 
not dead; I can bear anything but that.” 

Mr. Clifton shook his head mournfully—it was 


enough, for with a scream of anguish Meeta } 


threw herself upon the floor. 

“Meeta! my child! my darling! listen to me— 
do not moan so piteously. Here, rest your head 
upon this cushion—there, love, be calm, I will go 
for your mother.” 

Mr. Clifton hastened up to his wife’s dressing- 
room. She was reading a paper, and her eyes 
were discolored with weeping. 

‘* Margaret, we have deceived ourselves, Meeta 
loves Clarence, I tried to break the news to her 
gently, but she surmised before I commenced, 
and is now giving way to the most passionate 
grief.” 

Mrs. Clifton immediately went down with her 
husband. They met Meeta at the door, and both 
started back in surprise. She was perfectly calm 
—there was not a trace of suffering upon her 
face. 

‘Clarence is dead, mother,” she said, as she 
passed them quickly, and hastened on to her 
room. 

‘“‘Follew her,” whispered Mr. Clifton, to his 
wife, ‘she is too calm.” 

‘*Meeta, let us talk calmly about this distress- 
ing event,” said Mrs. Clifton, as she drew a chair 


close to the couch where Meeta had thrown her- 
Vou. XIX.—2 
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s Self, and now lay with her eyes widely distended 
3 and fixed full upon the ceiling—she made no 
} reply. 
> Mrs. Clifton knew that the wildest grief was 
;not so dangerous as this freezing apathy, and 
she strove to awaken some emotion. 


‘‘Did your father tell you the particulars, my 


; dear?” There was no answer. 


; “The Oxford was wrecked off the Cornwall 
> coast, and not one soul saved—very terrible, but 
} you must not blame yourself in the least. It 
} was very foolish in Clarence to go off so sud- 
; denly, but it was fated to be so, and no regrets 
$ can alter his fate, my child.” 

{  « Fated!” moaned Meeta, through her closed 


teeth. There was a quivering of the eyelids, a 
{quick muscular motion about the nerves of the . 
lips, followed by a piercing scream which rang 
through the house. 

Mrs. Clifton started to her feet, and her hus- 
band, who was waiting at the door of the apart- 
ment, immediately joined her. 

{ A single cord! a thread to cross upon! I 
‘ cannot,” screamed Meeta. ‘‘Clarence, save me 
Where are you, Clarence? 
‘ It is dark—it is fearfully dark, but give me your 


‘—help me to cross. 


hand, and I will come to you—it is but a step 
between, oh, for the love of heaven, do not leave 
me! I was wrong, I was cruel, but do not up- 
‘ braid me now, for the flames are about me, they 
; scorch! they burn! oh, help me! save me, Cla- 
‘ rence!” 

Thus during all that fearful night did Mecta 
‘rave. With the morning light came calm uncon- 
; sciousnesse—for weeks she lay in this state—then 
* came months of convalescence, in which the spirit 
seemed wavering between love for the beautiful 
things of earth, and longings for its promised 
rest in the home of heaven. 


Two years had passed since Meeta’s illness— 
two years of constant anxicty to her devoted 
parents. They had left no means untried to 
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divert her mind from the one absorbing subject. 
‘ Through all the most interesting portions of the 
; United States had they travelled, but they could 
‘ not restore the cheerful smiles of other days. 

? As a last resort, Mr. Clifton proposed an Euro- 
pean tour. To this his wife at first objected, 
; fearing that it might re-call to Meeta’s mind 
¢more vividly the painful past; but upon advert- 
{ing to the subject in her presence, they found 
{her not only willing, but eager to undertake the 
’ proposed journey. In a few weeks they em- 
; barked for London. From there they preceeded 
$ almost immediately to France, and after travel- 
} ling through portions of that country and Spain, 


é 
‘and Portugal, they reached Naples in time to 


$spend Meeta’s twentieth birth-day. Here they 
expected to pass the winter, and Mr. Clifton was 
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so fortunate as to procure a palazzo in one of: 
the most delightful situations. The grounds 
were enchantingly laid out, and the interior of 
the palazzo was luxuriously furnished. The ex- 
citement Wiich had buoyed up Meeta’s drooping 
spirits during their hurried travelling, now seemed 
to die away. Day by day her beautiful face grew 
far purer and paler, and the disappointed mother 
wept bitter tears over her blighted hopes. The 
physician they had called in pronounced her in 
no immediate danger, but this was but little 
encouragement to the distressed parents. 
Suddenly the aspect of things changed. Meeta’s 
favorite room was upon the first floor, and over- 
looked the bay. Here she had gathered all her 


souvenirs of home—vases of fragrant flowers were } 
scattered about upon antique tables—fine land- } 
; 


scape paintings adorned the walls, and against a 
marble statue rested a harp, which Meeta had 
but seldom used. 

By one of the open casements of this room, 
Meeta had reclined for nearly an hour, looking 
out upon the vineyards and the blue sky beyond. 


Suddenly she turned to her harp, and after a short } 


impromptu prelude, she commenced singing—_ 


Come to my bosom, merry thoughts and glad, 
Come with the timbrel, and the joyous song, 
Come ’ere the light of my young youth has fled— 

It is not well that ye should linger long! 
Come pleasure, with thy clarion breathing voice, 

Come, whisper music at my heart’s lone shrine ; 
Thou wert my first desired, my only choice, 

When a young child I played beneath the vine. 
Come with thy dancing feet o’er sadness flying, 

Come, chase my grieving spirits gloom away, 
And with thy Syren voice dispel the sighing 

Which echoes through my heart from day to day. 


What though my bosom holds but ruined shrines? 


What though the cypress spreads around its gloom? 


Music and mirth can dance among the vines 
That arching grow above Love’s early tomb. 


As she finished, her hand fell motionless by 
her side. Her fine head was thrown back, and 
the chiseled features looked as pure and cold as 
the marble beside her. Her braided hair, black 
and glossy as the raven’s wing, was confinedina 
simple Grecian braid, and knotted around with 
pearls. Her large, thoughtful eyes were fixed so 
intently upon the amber sky, that the two, who 
stood motionless by the marble balustrade, hesi- 
tated whether they should disturb the enchanting 
tableau, or remain and enjoy its beauty. 

The eldest of the two, was the physician, Dr. 
Villiers ; the other an Italian, Signor Manfredi, a 
friend of the doctor’s, who had accompanied 
him once or twice before in his visits to his fair 
patient, and who seemed exceedingly enamored 
with her surpassing loveliness. 
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Not for one instant had he ceased to gaze upon 
her during the song, and when her voice, so 
mournfully sweet and sad, died away, he dashed 
something, very like tears, from his soul-speaking 
eyes. 

The lower part of his face was so concealed by 
his immense moustache and beard, that the fea- 
tures were not visible, but the forehead was 
broad and massy, and the dark chesnut hair 
which fell in such profuse waves upon his shoul- 
ders, only added to its beauty. Dr. Villiers at 
length stepped forward. 

“‘T have broken the spell, Miss Clifton, for I 
} did not dare to let you look any longer upon 
that magnificent sky, lest your soul should es- 


cape through your eyes, as my friend Manfredi’s 
seemed to be escaping.” 

Meeta smiled, as she welcomed the doctor and 
his friend, but the smile rested only on the lips— 
; the eyes were as sad as ever. 

Dr. Villiers went on in the same playful strain 


> he had commenced, until he left the saloon to 
, search for Mr. Clifton. 
‘Will you sing me that song again, Miss Clif- 
> ton, or am I asking too much?” said the signor. 
$ «TT would gladly oblige you, but it is impos- 
; sible,” replied Meeta, ‘I composed it as I sang.” 
$ ‘Is it possible! do you know as I looked at 
; you, I imagined you a second Corinne, and I 
wished from my heart that I “J 
Their eyes met—the Italian’s drooped’ sud- 





5 
denly, as if he had presumed too much upon the 
? short acquaintance. A crimson flush spread over 
; Meeta’s face, and died away as suddenly. ‘The 
} rest of their conversation seemed restrained, and 
it was evidently a relief to both when Dr. Vil- 
liers returned with Mr. and Mrs. Clifton. 

The conversation then became general; Sig- 
;nor Manfredi entering with spirit into some 


} descriptions of the scenery about Naples. He 
was exceedingly eloquent, and Meeta more than 
once found herself gazing upon him, with more 
interest than she had felt for any one for years. 
Her parent, noticed the change with pleasure, 
and the good doctor fairly chuckled, and rub- 
bed his hands in glee, as he said in an aside 
to Mr. Clifton, ‘‘ah, we’ll have her a con- 
vert to second love yet.” Meeta little dreamed 
of the conspiracy going on between her parents, 
and her excellent physician. Z'heir plot was well 
laid. 

As days passed on, neither of them seemed to 
mistrust that there were any designs in their 
frequent meetings; yet Meeta had learned to 
consider the hours long, in which he was not 
} lingering by her side, and Manfredi spent the 
} time which was not devoted to her, within sight 
; of her palazzo. In less than a month from their 


3 first acquaintance, Signor Manfredi, with all the 
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ardor of his southern temperament, bowed him- 
celf at Meeta’s feet, and passionately avowed his 
love. 

“Not yet, not yet,” sighed Meeta, ‘let us be 
friends, but no more.” 

“No,” replied Manfredi, ‘‘ I cannot live longer 
in your presence, and not be more to you than 
Iam. You must love me, Miss Clifton, or if 
you give me no hope, I leave you this night for- 
ever—do not turn from me, I beg of you. Look 
upon me—read my love in my eyes—the love no 
words can tell, and say but one word. ‘go’ or 
‘stay’—it is all I will ask to-night.” 

Meeta raised her drooping lids, and met his 
eyes—oh, that one thrilling glance! it re-called 
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“No, not impossible—it was the resemblance 
in the tones of your voice to him—in the glance 
of your eye, that first awoke the love I bear you 
now, and oh, Lorenzo, it was the same foolish 
belief which caused our separation—a separa- 
tion which for more than three years, made me 
lose all love for life.” 

‘«Meeta, if you were to meet him again, would 
you not forget me?” 

‘“‘That is impossible—he was wrecked scarce 
She shuddered as 


” 


a month from our parting. 
she spoke; Manfredi noted it, and said, ‘* Meeta, 
you love him yet!” 

‘‘T have so blended my love for him, with my 


‘love for you, Lorenzo, that I have felt that—in- 
the days that were past; and yet strong as was | 


their memory, she bowed her head and rested it ‘ 


upon his shoulder, acknowledging to herself that 
her second love was stronger—more thrillingly 
intense. 

In the blissful present, Meeta seemed to have 
buried all memories of the painful past. She 
was herself again, warbling like a wild-bird, as 
clinging to his arm she wandered through the 
beautiful saloons of the palazzo. 
him the same song which years before she sang 
for Clarence, and he kissed the tears from her 


She sang for 


humid eyes—tears which seemed to well from 
excess of joy. 


deed I cannot tell you how, you will think me 
strange, but your manners, your tones, your eyes 


‘ were so like his, it seemed to me that’’—she was 
‘so agitated, she could not say more. 


“‘So Iam to understand that while I supposed 


you was loving me for myself, you was only 
loving me, because of my resemblance to an 


met the same all-powerful glance. 


earlier love. Is that it, Meeta?”’ 

There was nothing harsh or chiding in the 
Meeta raised her eyes and 
A moment 


tones of his voice. 


‘more, and she felt his arm encircling her waist— 
‘ her head nestling in his bosom. 


When they rambled through the grounds, he ‘ 
‘ fear to tell you.” 


wreathed her hair with his favorite flower—the 
white and starry jessamine—then paused to gaze 
upon her increased beauty. 

The third evening after their engagement, 
found them seated in the colonnade which over- 
looked the bay. 
culiar tenderness upon his affianced bride. She 


Manfredi was gazing with pe- 


seemed enwrapt with the beauty of the moonlight : 


scene before her. 
, “This is very beautiful, dear Meeta, but were 
you ever in Germany ?” 

““Never—papa wished to travel there before 
we settled ourselves here, but I was a little obsti- 
nate, and he yielded to me.” 


¢ 


‘«« Lie thus, dearest, until I tell you a story of 
the past—do not tremble so, my bird, or I shall 


At this moment Dr. Villiers called from the 
saloon, 

‘‘Come here, Miss Clifton, we want you to sing 
for us.” 

Manfredi arose, and led Meeta to aseat within 
the saloon. 

“‘Doctor, Twas just commencing a story, you 


‘must not interrupt me, when I have done, she 


“We must take our bridal tour in that direc- ; 


tion, dearest. 
country to travel in. Scarce a spot, but has its 
own peculiar tale, or legend—some of them ex- 
tremely thrilling. It was from reading one of 
those legends, that years ago, I resolved never 
to marry one who had loved before.” 

A shade passed over Meeta’s face, she drew 
her hand from the one clasping it so tenderly, 
and pressed it tightly over her eyes. 


Germany is a most interesting $ 
‘ the colonnade. 


< 
4 


“TI have loved before, Lorenzo—loved well- | 


nigh as ardently and devotedly as I do you 
now.” 
“Loved another! impossible!” commenced 


Manfredi. 


will sing for you if you wish it.” 

‘«Certainly, certainly,” replied the doctor, and 
wheeling his chair up to the lounge where they 
were sitting, he took one of Meeta’s hands, and 
carelessly placed his fingers upon the wrist. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifton retained the seats they had occu- 
pied when Meeta and Manfredi had entered from 


‘*Meeta, darling,” said Mrs. Clifton, her eyes 
moistened with the unbidden tears she was 
vainly striving to crush, ‘‘you must not let 
Signor Manfredi’s story excite you.” 

Meeta looked around wonderingly—her mo- 
ther’s tearful eyes—her father’s expression of 
intense anxiety—the doctor’s evident watchful- 
Inquiringly she 
Mr. Clifton 


ness—what could it all mean? 
directed her glance to her lover. 
arose and came toward her. 
‘‘Meeta, prepare your mind for a very great, 
a sudden shock; do you think you can bear it?” 
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‘What can it be father? I can bear anything,. ,The next day, Meeta heard the story, which 
but the suspense. I see you all here; what} Signor Manfredi, alias Clarence Grenville, had 
have I to fear?” 

‘Nothing to fear, but much to rejoice over, } books he had registered his name, sailed without 
my child; we have deceived you—Manfredi is? him, as he had concluded, at the urgent per- 
not the name of your betrothed—can you not‘ suasion of a southern friend, to go with hii to 
guess who he is?” ° New Orleans, where he remained several months 


rons 


commenced. The packet ship Oxford, on whose 


It was almost a vacant look, which fora mo-* The next two years he passed travelling in Lu- 
ment Meeta cast around; then she met the same ¢ rope—he heard the fate of the Oxford and knew 
thrilling glance, and a gleam of triumphant joy $that his American friends would believe him 
lit up her features as exclaiming, lost. He was very willing that it should be so, 

“Clarence! my Clarence! oh, my heart told ? as some such plan as the one he finally pursued, 
me this long ago!’’ she sprung into his extended * had occurred to him. For this purpose he suf- 
arms. 2 fered his hair to grow long, and cultivated his 

‘‘Sheis safe, thank God,” said Dr. Villiers, as “ moustache and beard to perfection. 
he turned from the tearful but happy group.; Upon his return to the United States, his most 
“She got through it wonderfully well. I must ’ intimate friends failed to recognize him. He 
say I felt a good deal of anxiety, but these} foand that the Clifton family were travelling; 





women are always ahead of you. I never sur-} he searched in vain at several of the most fash- 
prised one yet, they are always thinking so, or 2 ionable watering-places, during the succeeding ' 
feeling a presentiment, or dreaming so, or some- 2 summer, and eventually followed them to Naples. ' 
thing or other of the sort.”’ $e immediately made himself known to Mr 
He took the opportunity, while his back was ; Clifton, and told him the particulars of his re- ; 
turned of brushing the tears from his eyes, for 3 fusal, and his desire to win Meeta’s second love. 
Dr. Villiers had lived many years in the world, g Dr. Villiers was consulted—his consent given, the } 
and he did not care to be seen weeping. Then: doctor introduced him as his friend, with the . 
looking back, he said, , result which is already known. 
‘Oh, ho! we are so happy now, that we don’t > At their palazzo in Naples was the marriage } 
care about hearing the story—how do you know 3 of Clarence Grenville and Meeta Clifton cele- 
who it is, Miss? we have not told you yet. It * brated, and although Meeta denies it, her hus- } 
may be the wandering Jew, or Belzebub himself, ? band still persists in saying that he was her 
for ali you know to the contrary.” $ second love. | 
si alsin criticisms 
t 
THE MARTYR. 
1 
BY J. B. CONE, 
a ( 
Hr gazed on her face y And his eye-balls gleamed a vengeful glare, é 
With a dreaming eye, : But groans, nor tears, nor fire-lit sighs ( 
Nor marked the moments fleeting by, ; Could quench the flame ] 
And his nights were lit with brighter beams : Lit by her eyes, f 
Than o’er our daily pathway gleams; $ - ‘ } 
A spirit glance, and an angel brow, ; With nes red heart 
With voice of music And a pallid brow 
Breathing low. ; Te roamed where streams and brooklets flow, 
¢ Anda wil« flower wreath he daily twined ( 
His memory teemed ¢ For her whom he heard in the moaning wind; ] 
With visions fair $ By the river’s side with earnest gaze ‘ 
That sprang from the mesh of her silken hair, ; He’d watch the waters’ } 
But she turned from his love with freezing scorn, } Varying ways. ' 
For her race was old and nobly born, 3 4 
And she could not wed a simple name 3 ot ei rere ] 
Whose light was dimmed y ve ith uncarved stone . 
With a peasant’s shame 3 _ em the spot where he rests alone, . 
¢ And his mad, hot heart may no longer yearn, f 
His life was gnawed $ Nor his soul o’erflow with thoughts that burn; f 
By a viper worm, $ He's freed from his woe—he no longer grieves, f 
For his soul could not its hope unlearn, $ His grave is strewn ! 
And he wept and he cursed with frenzied air, 3 With the Autumn leaves. 
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EMMA HOWARD. 


A TALE OF M 


ARRIED LIFE. 


RY MARY DAVENANT. 


GreaT was the sensation produced in the town 
of C——, when it was known that the beautiful 


Emma Weston, the belle of the village, and the 3 


daughter of one of its prominent inhabitants, was 
about to be married to a wealthy physician of 
Philadelphia, in which city she had spent great 
part of the winter. Curiosity was on tip-toe to 
know what sort of a wedding they would have, 
when it was to be, and what kind of a person 
the groom elect was, with other particulars too 
tedious to mention. At last a tall and handsome 
stranger who arrived at the hotel, was seen to 
wend his way toward Mr. Weston’s, and next 
day the whole community were electrified by the 
intelligence that Emma had been married that 
morning in church, and had gone off while most 
of the upper-ten of C—— were dozing on their 
pillows. 

How it came to be managed so quietly was the 
wonder, until Mrs. Weston, Emma’s step-mother, 
let out that the intention was to have had a 
handsome wedding a week later, but that when 
Dr. Howard arrived he told them he found it 
impossible to be so long from home, and insisted 
so strongly upon being married immediately, 
that they could not resist his will. The good 
lady did not appear to have been much charmed 
with her new son-in-law. 


“He was very high and grand,” she said— 


‘the talked very little, and when he did he 
seemed to be thinking of something else—she 
did not see what Emma had fancied him for, un- 


less it was his handsome face.” Mrs. Weston < 


forgot what had been a powerful attraction with 
herself when she was eighteen. 

Meanwhile the newly married pair pursued 
their journey, and on the evening of the third 
day arrived at the home Dr. Howard had pre- 


pared for his wife. It was a handsome house in { 
3 


one of the principal streets, but Emma, whose 
head was filled with fashion and nonsense, and 
whose fancy had pictured the rooms glitttering 
with or-molu and bijouterie like Mrs. Some- 
body’s, and lined with mirrors and flaming with 
satin, like Mrs. Somebodyelse’s, was a little dis- 
appointed at the plain, substantial, matter-of- 
fact appearance the whole establishment pre- 
sented. True, everything was handsome and well 
adapted for comfort, but there was nothing for 


ymere show, and the bare walls and dark furni- 
$ ture had a cold and desolate look that chilled her 
; feelings. They were not warmed cither when 
; her husband, after taking his tea in haste, went 
; off to visit some patients, leaving her to her own 
; reflections. Emma felt this to be unkind and 
‘ began to ery, and her eyes were still red when 
‘Dr. Howard returned; but he never seemed to 
‘ observe them, and began to talk first of his pa- 
‘ tients and then of their household arrangements, 
as if he was conversing with an old nurse or 
{ housekeeper, and not with a beautiful young 
‘ creature who had been but three days his wife. 

{ «I do wonder why he fancied me!” thought 
Emma, next day, when her hair exquisitely 
dressed by Le Page, a delicate veil shading her 


blooming cheeks and giving softness to her rich 


dress, she surveyed herself in her dressing-glass 
‘before descending to receive her bridal visits— 
‘“‘Tam sure it was not for my money, or my 
grandeur, or anything but myself, and I have not 
grown any uglier since he courted me. Even 
then I thought him cold and different from other 
men, but I was only too glad to get him and to 
leave that hateful, stupid C But I think 
he must admire me to-day,” she thought, as 
gathering up her gloves and fan she hastened 
‘ down stairs, hoping to see him before her friends 





came. 
But Dr. Howard had been suddenly called out, 
and did not return until the room was half filled 


with company, and Emma, in her pleasure at 


seeing herself so much an object of admiration 
with others, had forgotten it was for him alone 
she sighed when her tasteful toilet was made. 

«Have we not had a charming day!” she ex- 
claimed, when their guests had departed, and 
Dr. Howard was standing in a brown study with 
his back to the fire. 

‘To me it was very tiresome,” said the doc- 
tor, yawning—*“ but you are very fond of society, 


panes 


, 


Emma, and I am not.” 

“Oh, I like it better than anything in the 
world !—that is,” she added, taking his hand, and 
smiling sweetly in his face, ‘if you are with 
me.” 

‘Thank you, love,” he said, ‘‘but I hope you 
can enjoy it without me too. Iam kept so busy 
‘that I shall seldom be able to go out with you, 











except of course to our wedding parties. I do 
not wish, however,” he added, observing Emma’s 
countenance fell, ‘“‘to prevent your enjoying 
what to me is a sad bore. The Ramseys will 
always be ready to go with you, and I will drop 
in wheneverI can. Heaven forbid that I should 
want to shut you up with such a grave old fellow 
as I am.” And when he saw Emma’s bright 
eyes fill with tears, Dr. Howard wondered what 
the mischief was the matter, not dreaming she 
would have been more grateful for the wish to 
secure a little of her society for himself, than for 


the intention of sending her alone into that of } 


others. 
But Emma soon found that her husband’s hap- 


piness (if he enjoyed any, which she sometimes > 


doubted) was by no means dependent upon her. 


His lectures, his patients, his scientific researches } 


occupied his time so exclusively that he almost 
appeared to forget her existence. 
At first he seemed to wish to excite her inte- 


rest in literary studies, and finding her perfectly ; 


uninformed bought her books, and tried to stimu- 
late her curiosity as to their contents. 
Emma, though her abilities were good and her 
disposition amiable, could not even feign an in- 
terest in what was so distasteful to her. She 
had been a spoiled and a neglected child. Her 
mother had died when she was an infant, and on 
her father’s second marriage, some years after- 
ward, his wife found his beautiful little daughter 


so ruined by the indulgence of a foolish grand- } 
mother that it would be a hard and an ungrate- ' 


ful task to attempt to bring her under control. 
So Emma was allowed to do as she pleased until 


sent to a fashionable boarding-school, where fri- ; 


volity and vanity were engrafted upon a few 


showy accomplishments, and the mischief so well ; 


begun at home was completed. 
Had Emma, however, married a man of more 


tact and warmer affections, whom she could : 


have entirely loved, much might still have been 


made of her, but as her fate led her to one who, 
though in the main kind and generous, appeared ' 


to have no affections at all, there was little to be 
hoped for. For a while she tried to 
whether a strict devotion to his wishes would 
not awaken warmer feelings toward her. 


garded, he still continued the same cold, im- 
passive, though just and upright man, whom she 
must respect but gradually ceased to love. So 
she turned at last from the hopeless task, and 


strove to heal her wounded heart with the pleas- } 


ing balm of public admiration. 
There is always a certain prestige attending the 
career of a married belle. Her efforts to gain the 


But ; 


discover } 


But } 
with regard to her he seemed to have no wishes. 
She was always free to do exactly as she pleased. 
She might make sacrifices but they were unre- } 
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admiration of the other sex are considered wholly 
disinterested ones, and men are proportionably 
flattered by the compliment, consequently the 
beautiful Mrs. Howard, who as Miss Weston had 
thought herself fortunate in securing one ad- 
mirer, soon saw herself surrounded by a dozen. 


> 
; 

? 

; 

> 

> 

> 

; 

> 

} 

— 

Vanity ever grows by what it feeds on, and what 
» Emma at first sought as a refuge she soon pur- 
; sued for its own sake, and as she had no children, 
; and her home duties occupied but little of her 
Ss 

> time, she gradually became so devoted to dress, 
a. . . . . 

} fashion, and a desire for admiration, that her 
? sys 

} position each day became more dangerous. 

} Emma had been married about three years, 
} 3 

} when one evening, at a party, her attention was 
} a 

, attracted by the entrance of a lady and gentle- 


> man, whose appearance excited a considerable 


sensation. The lady was very beautiful, and the 
; splendor of her dress, and the grace and dignity 


; with which both responded to the greetings of 
all around them, indicated that they were per- 
sons of wealth and consequence. On inquiry 
she found they were just from Europe, where 
Mr. Ellesmere had been residing some years in 
a high diplomatic station, and whence he had 
now returned to remain permanently in Philadel- 
phia, his wife’s native place. Just before supper 

Dr. Howard came into the room and bowed to 

the hostess, who was one of his patients. He 

was passing through the room with his usually 
; abstracted air, when his eye rested on Mrs. Elles- 
mere, and he stopped suddenly. 

‘* Agatha!” he exclaimed—‘can it be pos- 
sible?” and a glow of feeling irradiated his coun- 
tenance. 

‘*Very possible, my dear doctor,” said Mrs. 


Ellesmere, extending her hand with frank cordi- 
ality--‘*had you not heard of our arrival? If 
, not, I am flattered by your recognizing me so 
quickly. Six years work a change in most of 
as.” 


‘‘Even if you had altered I should have felt 


that it was you,” said Dr. Howard, warmly, “for 
I have not changed at all, at least in feeling.” 

‘‘In condition we have both changed,” replied 
the lady. ‘And though old time may have laid 
his hand gently on us both, I at least cannot 
forget when I look at my boys at home how long 
I have been a wife and mother.” 

This re-called Dr. Howard to himself, and s 
few inquiries about Mr. Ellesmere and the chil- 
dren brought the conversation to an ordinary 
channel. Though many others of Mrs. Elles- 
mere’s old fricnds were pressing toward her, Dr. 
} Howard kept his place by her side. Te seemed 

spell-bound by her presence, and although he 
> found opportunity to say but little, he riveted 


5 


his gaze upon the lady’s face in a manner that 
, became quite painful to her. 
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“T have been waiting, Dr. Howard, for you to; said her husband, coldly. ‘‘ Your liking or dis- 


’ 


propose introducing your wife to me,” she said, 
at last. ‘‘I was admiring her when you entered, 
and think her very lovely.” 

Dr. Howard started as if from a dream, ‘“‘ My 
wife—oh, certainly—I had forgotten—her exist- 
ence,” he added, as he turned to seek her. 
“Wretch that I am—married to one and devoted 
heart and soul to another! I have lived more 
in the last hour than in all the years since last 
we met!” 

As this thought passed through Dr. Howard's 
brain, his wife flew by him in polka, in which 
her whole soul seemed engaged, while her waist 
was encircled by the arm of a whiskered dandy, 
whose face nearly touched her own. 

“Disgusting!” muttered the fastidious hus- 
band—‘‘but as I can give her nothing else I 
must even give her her own foolish way—Em- 
ma!” he said, as she paused a moment for 
breath beside him, ‘‘come with me for a few mo- 
ments, I want to introduce you to Mrs. Ellesmere, 
a valued friend of mine.” 

“TI can’t come now, indeed—this polka is so 
delightful”—and off she went again, and though 


her husband twice repeated his request, Mrs. | 


Ellesmere left the room before the introduction 
took place. 

Emma had scarcely leaned her wearied frame 
in the corner of the carriage that conveyed them 
home, when her husband rebuked her for her 
inattention to his wishes. Dr. Howard, though a 
neglectful, was by no means a cross or an exacting 
husband, and the unusual severity with which he 
spoke roused his wife’s spirit. 
vain and frivolous woman is generally a spiteful 
one, and Emma’s reply vexed her husband’s 
already chafed feelings. 


The spirit of a 


Ile became really agi- 
tated, and when at last his wife demanded ina 
peevish tone what Mrs. Ellesmere was to him, 
that she was to be worried into an acquaintance 


with her against her will, he replied with pas- | 


sion— 


“If you will have it—listen! She is the per- ; 


son on earth I most admire and honor. She was 
my first love’—and he added in a voice scarcely 
audible-—‘‘ and my last too, God help me.” 

Low as the whisper was, it reached the ear of 
his wife. An expression of agony chased the 
anger from her face, and she clasped her hands 


in mute distress. The next moment she drew 


more closely to her husband’s side, and asked— 
“‘did she love you in return?” 


“No, never! she rejected me, and the anguish : 


of that hour made me the cold and passionless 
being I have since become.” 

“Don’t ask me to like her then—she has been 
my greatest enemy,” exclaimed Emma. 

“IT only asked you to make her acquaintance,” 


$ liking her is not of any consequence,” and thus 
;the young wife’s better feelings were thrown 
back upon herself, as they had been a thousand 
times before, and the gay and admired ball-room 
belle laid her head upon her pillow with a sad 
and aching heart. 

It was even as Dr. Howard had said. Agatha 
Desmond’s refusal of his hand had been a turn- 
ing point in his destiny. For years he had loved 
her passionately, but she was rich and he was 
poor, and pride, the besetting sin of his nature, 
had prevented his addressing her. Fortune at 
last smiled upon him. He rose in his profession, 
inherited a valuable property, and soon after 
offered her his hand. Agatha listened to him 
with undisguised pain. She had always valued 
‘him as a friend, but the moment she suspected a 
; warmer feeling she questioned her heart closely, 
‘and found no answering affection there. Intel- 
; lectually she could sympathize with him, and her 
‘ fine taste and high culture had refined and ele- 
‘vated him; but in heart and soul she felt they 
were far asunder, and when he asked her hand 
she frankly told him, he had her friendship but 
could not win her love. Howard was in despair, 
, but too proud to let the world see his feelings, he 
; put a bold face on the matter, saw her soon after 

wedded to another with a smiling face but break- 
ing heart, and from that time became the cold, 
impassive being we have described him. 

Agatha had been married about three years, 
when the lovely face and coquettish manner of 
Emma Weston for a time had fascinated him. 
In a professional point of view it was desirable 
he should marry, so he offered himself at once, 

‘and was accepted. Even before his marriage he 
‘ began to suspect he had committed an error, and 
soon after he was convinced of it; but it was not 
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; until Emma’s defects became very painfully visi- 
ble to him that he discovered how firmly his 
affection for Agatha held its place in his heart. 
; It had left no room there to be occupied by the 


gay, young giddy creature whom he had vowed 
; to love and cherish above all others, and whom 
} conscience now told him he had deeply wronged. 

Emma had long known she was an unloved 
wife, but she believed her husband incapable of 
} strong feeling—a being of pure intellect, to whom 
‘heaven had denied a heart. On the night we 
; have described she first discovered her mistake. 
; She found that he could love devotedly through 
$ years of absence aud indifference, and strange as 
° it may seem, her own love for him revived with 
all its early force, and with it came a pang of 
jealousy that almost distracted her. 

The gay season was then at its height, the 
Ellesmere’s were feted by everybody. To avoid 
making their acquaintance was impossible unless 


< 
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Emma remained at home, and this in her pre- 
sent state of restless unhappiness she could 
not do. Pre-determined as she was to dislike 
her, Emma found it hard to resist the charm of 
Mrs. Ellesmere’s manner; while apparently en- 
grossed by others she would watch her every 
movement, especially when conversing with Dr. 
Howard, and it only made her the more mise- 
rable to be able to detect nothing in her quiet, 
graceful dignity with which she could find a 
fault. 

The effect of her harrassed feelings upon Em- 
ma’s temper was most unhappy. At home she 
would scarcely speak to her husband, while 


‘ as ; 
abroad she was in such extravagant spirits, and ; 


flirted so violently with any one who would flirt 
with her, that people began to shrug their 
shoulders and to wonder how Dr. Howard could 
allow his wife to behave as she did. 

Now Dr. Howard had expostulated and in 
vain, particularly in regard toa certain Count de 


V——, with whom Emma danced and waltzed | 
continually, and who had singled her out as the | 


recipient of his particular attentions. 

As the count was the last European importa- 
tion, Emma was highly gratified by the prefer- 
ence of one whose rank and fashion made him 


an object of distinction, she did not, therefore, 


give the slightest heed to her husband’s remon- 
strance, and soon drew upon herself the punish- 
ment of her imprudence. 

It was one of the last entertainments of the 
season—wealth, fashion and taste had all united 
to render it one of the most brilliant parties 


that had been given. None of the beauties 


present eclipsed our heroine in the brilliancy of 
her appearance, or the exuberance of her spirits ‘ 


on this memorable occasion. 
Count de V 





was as usual assiduously at- 


tentive, and while all the world was at supper had : 
anvited his fair partner to stroll with him in 


the partly lighted garden, which opened through 
a conservatory from the ball-room. 

Dr. Howard, who happened to notice this 
movement, soon after followed them and took a 
seat ina dark alcove near the house. The sup- 
per rooms were in an upper story, and the garden 


was entirely deserted save by the graceful pair } 
who slowly paced its flowery bordered walks. 5 
Suddenly Dr. Howard started from his seat—he ! 


heard a hurried exclamation, and saw a white 


. e+ 7 ’ § 
figure rush like a frightened fawn up the walk } 


in which he sat—the next instant his wife was 
sobbing on his bosom. 


9 


“‘Take me away !” she said—* take me away— 
oh, that dreadful man!’ Dr. Howard had scarcely 
time to place her on the seat he had just left, 
when the count appeared, and on meeting the’ 
last person he wished to see at that moment, he 


HOWARD. 
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,stammered out some broken English, to which 
} Howard was too infuriated to listen. ‘* Wretch!” 
he said, and with a single blow the count lay 
Ife then turned to his 
nearly fainting wife, and almost carrying her 


prostrate at his feet. 


; through a side entrance, they were driven rapidly 
* home. 

; The usual unhappy and sinful consequences 
followed. The count and Howard met and both 
were severely wounded. The latter received a 
‘ ball in the side, and it was feared he would not 


survive its extraction. The anguish of Emma’s 


5 
‘ 
§ 
¢ 
; 
; 
}self-reproach rendered her perfectly helpless. 
{ But one idea possessed her mind—‘“ my folly has 


murdered him’—and she could only bend in 


agony over his bed, and with a wild, despairing 

gaze watch every movement of the sufferer. 
The ball was at last extracted, and a state 

of prostration ensued, that seemed to indicate a 


‘ speedy dissolution. But the patient’s eye, though 
‘dimmed with weakness, appeared to seek some 
object it could not find, and as Emma knelt be- 
side him she heard him murmur the name of 
Agatha. 
‘ whispered in his ear--‘‘ shall I send for her?” 
and the sad smile that followed showed she had 
divined his wishes. 


The sound pierced her heart, but she 


When Mrs. Ellesmere was announced, Howard 
‘ begged his medical attendants to retire. Emma 
‘ would have followed them, but he motioned her 
to remain. Agatha could hardly control her 
feelings as she approached the dying bed of him 
she had so lately seen in all the pride of health 
and manly beauty. She knelt beside the wretched 
Emma that she might hear the weak whispers 
that scarcely reached her ear. A smile of {n- 
effable satisfaction beamed upon Howard’s face. 
¢ Thanks—thanks—may heaven bless you!” 
‘he murmured, as he essayed to press the hand 
that grasped his own. Then placing Emma’s 
hand in her’s, he said—*‘ my last thoughts should 
‘be for her—I leave her friendless, unprotected, 
‘a mark for calumny—she is innocent of all but 
> foolish vanity—you have influence—use it for 
{her and be her friend, as you have been mine.” 
Agatha took the weeping Emma to her bosom 
and said, ‘I will—the Almighty helping me—but 


and she 


He may yet spare you to us both!” 
breathed forth a prayer for help—for healing— 
for forgiveness—that must have reached the 
‘throne of mercy, for it brought down strength 
and consolation to those that heard her. 

From that day Agatha was a daily visitor at 


Dr. Howard's, and it seemed that a blessing fol- 


lowed her presence there, for the patient gradu- 
' ally revived. His recovery was a tedious one, 
and in the course of it Emma found Mrs. Elles- 
mere’s newly formed friendship of inestimable 
? value as a consoler, an instructress, an assistant 
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CHRIST-K 


mee ems on 


in her duties. She led the misguided wife and 


suffering husband to the only true source of | 


strength, of light, and truth, and under her | 


gentle teachings and the near approach of death | 


and judgment the scales seemed to fall from the ; 
eyes of both. Both had sinned and each had | 
much to forgive the other. Religion purified 
and re-united them, and from that bed of suffer- 


ing they rose to a happier, higher, holier life. 


The scandal mongers were bitterly disap- ; 
pointed in the probable separation and possible ; 


divorce they 


food that had been afforded it of late. 


had anticipated, the appetite for { 
such things having grown greatly with the rich | 
When / and we believe her. 
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« Mrs. Howard re-appeared in society, after a short 
trip to Europe for the benefit of her husband’s 
; health, she was more beautiful than ever, for in- 
‘telligence sparkled in her eye, and happiness 
But though more 
‘ beautiful, she is not half so much a belle as be- 


{bloomed upon her cheek. 
, fore, the only admiration she now cares for being 
; that of a handsome, happy-looking man whose 
: eye rested on her with confiding affection. 

; He is standing beside Mrs. Ellesmere with 
‘whom he is conversing earnestly, but Emma is 
no longer jealous, for she declares she now is 
more in love with Agatha than her husband is— 
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CHRIST-K 
BY EMMA 


CuRIST-KINDEL comes ever with playthings and toys, 
And good things for good little girls and good boys, 
He stuffs on in stockings all tidy and white, 

And hangs them around in the chamber bedight 
With ~-ateg The light shining down on the scene 
Revea! a fair landscape and green leafy screen 

Of hemlocks, and cedars, and laurels, and pines, 
That rise o’er the hills where the waterfall shines. 


And over the stable the Christ-kindel’s star. 

He lit up its glory, that “Wonderful One,” 

He filled with their shining the moon and the sun. 
He held in His fist all the tempests that blow, 


; 
The city gleams forth on its mountain afar, 
; 
; 


Then came Ile, in sorrow, the princely and mild, 

Down, down to our darkness, the holy Christchild. 

And, heeding tlie letter, fulfilling the law, 

He slept in a manger, was cradled in straw! 

Then—therefore they 
flowers, 


: ; 
And painted each herb in the valleys below; ; 
} 


come with the garlands and } 


And spread the bright gifts in these thrice-hallowed } 
} She wanted to see Heaven’s clear gushing spring, 


hours: 


“The Christ-kindel brought them”—for where were } 


the joy 
If He had not dealt them—to girl or to boy! 
Good Krist-kindle, Christ-kindle! once in the year 


We’ll hallow the day when the Christchild was here. } 
> December wore off with its clouds and dark hours; 


Nor did they err greatly, our fathers and mothers, 
Who piled up the good things for us and our brothers, 


To say the good Christchild brought these down from ; 
> To hear of Christ-kindel, his angels, his home, 


Heaven, 
And Himself still the dearest that ever was given! 


Then twine the green garlands! build up on the plain, $ 
} And long ere the meadows with butter-cups shone, 


The mountains and woods with their cities again, 
Forth, forth with the river, the stable, and straw, 
We'll draw the fair likeness from distance afar. 
Fear nothing, the water is stilled in its flow, 

(Tis crystal above, and seems foaming below.) 
Then pile up the granite, the mosses and trees, 
Wreathe round the clear writing a wreath if youplease. 


gf 
3 





> The chamber was cleared of its 


INDLEIN. 


LUDERS. 


The little ones thus, in the rising of morn, 

Spelled out ’mong the roses how Jesus was born! 
They danced in their gladness—each treasure to see 
And clasped their small fingers, they shouted in glee. 
They lighted the tapers, each nook to explore, 

And gazed at the picture behind and before. 

One sister, the youngest, best loved of us all, 

Was wild in her joy o’er the wreath-covered wall. 

Christ-kindel! Christ-kindel! her dolls and green 
bowers 

Were sent by Christ-kindel who painted the flowers! 
The butter-cups shining, the sheep on the hills, 
The kine in the hollow, the fish in the rills, 
Christ-kindel had made them! the shells in the sand, 
II; 1 planted tall trees, formed her own little hand, 
Had spread the blue firmament, moulded the stars, 
Ifad fathomed the deep with His coraline bars, 

And sent His good Spirit in form like a dove, 
} To tell little children how great is His love! 


} Oh, glad with Christ-kindel she’d go far away, 


She “wanted to see Him—with angels to play.” 


To see the geld harps, and the white folded wings, 
The full blowing rivers, the gateways of God— 


} For of these, all unconscious, my sister I told, 
> Till her poor little heart in its fetters below 


Seemed bursting its Christ-kindel’s glories to know. 


garlands and flowers, 





But still, with her footstool our darling would come 


> She “wanted to live with him up in the sky!” 


A strange gleam was left in her blue glancing eye. 


> This dear baby sister to silence had gone! 

C mm . : . 

§ The dark wave of anguish rose up like a billow, 

? For death-dews were damp on her dust-covered 


; pillow. 


> Oh, what where man’s glory but blighting and blot 
> If man in his sorrow the “Christchild” were not? 
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Ir was Sunday morning, a clear, bright day in» bespoke as plainly a poetical temperament and 


spring, and the church bell was already ringing 
for service. 

The scene was a village, on a spur of the Alle- 
ghanies: a place far away from great cities. The 
roar and turmoil of the world never reached that 
quict retreat, or only faintly like echoes from 
another sphere. 

It was a picturesque place, nestled in a green 
valley, with the eternal hills piercing the clouds 
uround it. In summer, for the air was peculiarly 
salubrious, it was often resorted to by travellers, 
in search of health, or by sportsmen who were 
fond of angling, for the trout streams in the 
vicinity were celebrated. 
a well-kept inn; and on this Sunday morning a 
stranger stood in the porch of the little hotel, 
looking up and down the street, as if uncertain 
which way to go. 

The villagers were passing, in their Sunday 
The 
poorest were neatly clad, and had an air of com- 
fort about them that forcibly arrested the atten- 
tion of the stranger, who was fresh from the 


attire, every one looking happy and gay. 


metropolis, and could not help contrasting their 
appearance with that of the squalid women and 
unshaven men, who lounged about the door-steps 
of the meaner quarters of a great city, on Sunday 
mornings. 

As each group passed, every member of it in 
succession, from the parent down to the toddling 
child, looked back at the stranger. The arrival 
of a new guest, at the inn, was an event in fact; 
and gossip was always busy, within an hour, to 
decide his name, business and character. 


weve 


It boasted, therefore, ; 


The stranger smiled as he saw these exhibi- } 
tions of curiosity; and his smile was strangely } 


sweet. It is time we described him. 


He was 3 


apparently about twenty-three or four years old, } 
of a graceful, manly form, and rather taller than } 


His face exhibited very contra- 
The finely cut mouth, 


men ordinarily. 
dictory characteristics. 


the full nostril, the majestic sweep of the eye- 
brow told of a strong will in the possessor; while 
the heavy lid, the long lashes, and the half 
= of the eye itself, in repose, 


wren errr 


a sensitive nature. The perfect union of these 
opposite qualities, in the present instance, led 
to a finely developed and harmonious character. 
When moved by a great occasion no man was 
more resolute; but it required a worthy object to 
He was not one to waste his ener- 
gies after the gew-gaws of mere political, or even 


rouse him. 
intellectual ambition. He required a sufficient 
motive to act before he began to work; and, as 
yet, he had not found this, and so passed for a 
dreamer. A great destiny, however, was before 
But more of this as we proceed. 

He was still standing thus, when the landlord 
The stranger imme- 


him. 


came out on the porch. 
diately turned. 
‘‘What churches have you here?” he said. 
“Three, sir. A Methodist, Baptist and Epis- 
copalian.” 
“Ts the latter a new one?” 
But this place is an 
old settlement, and had a church in the colony 


“*No, sir, strange to say. 


times. The Episcopalians were here before either 
of the other sects, but they don’t keep up as well 
as the rest—however, you’ll hear some fine sing- 
ing if you go there.” 

The stranger smiled again, but this time there 
was something of incredulity, and, it might be, a 
He was, in fact, no 
Nature had gifted him 
with a keen sense of harmony, and this had been 
cultivated to the highest pitch. He had heard, 
both here and in Europe, the most famous singers 
of the day, and could detect in the most difficult 
piece the slightest error of execution. The idea 
thai he was to hear fine singing, in an obscure 
country church, made him smile incredulously, 
Sut he 
was too well-bred to say anything; and the smile 


little of scorn in that smile. 
mean musician himself, 


notwithstanding a naturally kind heart. 


itself was but momentary, flitting across his face, 
like a sun-cloud over a field of corn, an instant 
seen, then vanishing. 

‘IT will go there,” he said. ‘I suppose the 
bell belongs to the Episcopal Church, and that 
will guide me.” 

‘“‘Yes,” replied the landlord, ‘follow the street 
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down till you come to that row of willows. There 
you’ll find the mill-dam, and just beyond it, on 
the other side of the pond, is the old church.” 
The stranger bowed and set out. It had been 
dusk when he reached the village, the night be- 
fore, and he now became sensible, for the first 
time, of the beauty of the place. Nearly every 
house had its little green lawn in front, and its 
bit of orchard ground in the rear; and as it was 
now the time of blossoming, the whole air was 
full of fragrance. At the end of the village 
street stood an ancient mill, its wheel green with 
moss, and its wooden walls and roof almost black 
with age. The dam was prettily edged with 


willows, now green with their first leaf. The 


pond being high with the late rains, the gates 


had been raised, and the water now came wildly 
; 
The stranger 


tumbling and foaming through. 
paused a moment and looked below at the rapid 
fluid, shooting like snowy sheets of silver down 
the trough, and then whirling away in dark eddies 
under the black loom of the banks. 
always something soothing to his heart in such 
a scene; and he could have gazed on it longer, 
but that the quickened tolling of the bell an- 
nounced that the church service was about to 
begin. So he turned and walked on. 

Crossing the rude bridge, he saw before him 
an open space, where three roads met, and just 
beyond this, in a grove of ancient trees, stood 
the time-worn little church. An atmosphere of 
holy quiet seemed to reign around the place. The 
grey walls of the ancient building; the venerable 
oaks which overshadowed it; and the grave-yard 
close by, where, for a century, the righteous dead 
had lain awaiting a glorious resurrection: —these 
gave an indescribable, but magical look of repose 
to the whole scene. A few carriages, belonging 


to farmers in the neighborhood, were fastened at } 


a respectful distance from the church; and each 


horse stood quiet at his post, eyeing the arriving } 


worshippers askance, as if even the brutes them- 
selves reverenced that antique house of God. 
Just as the traveller crossed the bridge, and 


while he was yet some two hundred yards from } 


the building, the bell rang out a final peal, the 
last lingering comer entered the edifice, and the 
notes of an organ swelled out on the still morning 


air and died again melodiously away. When the ; 


stranger reached the church the congregation 
was already at prayer. 

The traveller paused till the petition should 
be over, and looked back over the route he had 
come. In front was the picturesque village 
street; on his left the ancient grave-yard; and 
on the right the mill-pond stretched away for a 


mile and more, lying quiet and calm under the : 


azure sky, its surface polished like blue Damascus 
steel. Here and there clumps of woodland ran 
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out into the lake, till the eye was almost deceived 
into thinking them islands: and far away, in the 
mellow distance, the placid sheet of water sud- 
denly disappeared, land-locked seemingly on all 
sides. The quiet of the whole scene was inex- 
pressibly soothing. Not a wave stirred on the 

gravelly beach close at hand. Not a dead leaf 

moved on the whole glassy expanse. The trees 
that overhung the still water were re-produced 
in the mirror beneath, as sharply and accurately 
as if another forest grew downward from their 
roots. Suddenly an idle boy, from the opposite 

} side of the pond, gave a hallo. The sound broke 
strangely on the deep silence, and was followed 

; immediately by an echo that seemed more magi- 

‘ cal still. 

But, at this instant, the organ began again; 
and the stranger entered the church. 

It was a low, ancient building, rude to the last 
‘degree, and only half filled with worshippers. 

The pews were high and straight-backed. The 
organ-loft was over the entrance, and that in- 
strument, which was one of very fine tone for its 
size, was the only luxury about the place. The 
stranger had no sooner found a seat, than he 
turned inadvertently to the choir, so much was 

‘ he struck with this instrument. 

; A piece of green moreen, hung from brass 

rods, effectually concealed the performers from 
his gaze; but he could not help admiring the 
masterly manner in which the organ was played. 
When the anthem came to be sung, he almost 
‘started to his feet, for, clear and high, over the 
deep bass of the instrument and the choral accom- 
paniment, rose a female voice, so sweet, so full, 
so exquisitely handled, that, what with the sur- 
prise, and what with the serene religious train 
of mind his walk had induced, he thought he had 
never heard anything from Grisi or Malibran to 
rival it. 

‘¢The landlord is right,” he reflected, ‘‘ she is, 
indeed, a prodigy. Who would have thought to 
‘find such vocalization, united to such expression 
here.” 

But his surprise was still greater when, the 
; minister having retired to change his robes, in- 
‘stead of the hymn usually sung, the same voice 
; began that sublime air of Nandel’s, «I know that 
my Redeemer liveth.” The stranger sat trans- 
‘fixed. Of a deeply reverential mind himself, he 
was an enthusiastic admirer of Handel. And 
} yet, though he had heard that air sung a hundred 
times, it had never been with the feeling and 
} pathos with which it was performed now. The 
‘opening words came pouring out, like molten 

gold, so soft and mellow, with every tone full of 

} a subdued exultation, that it almost brought tears 

to the eyes. As the strain proceeded, the senti- 

ment changed, and profound sorrow agitated the 
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listener’s heart; for the theme was of death, 
burial and the grave. But when the singer 
passed, with a rapid, triumphant bound, to the 
passage, ‘I know that in my flesh I shall see 


God,” the expression of victory, of joy, of rap- } 


ture which swelled out in her voice, making the 
ancient building ring, thrilled her hearer with 
an almost divine ecstasy. The serene joy, the 
deep peace, the sublime faith in Christianity to 
which the singer gave utterance, were answered 
back from the heart of the listener as if her soul 


had entered into his and explored its most secret | 


recesses. 
from behind which issued that voice. 


When the air ceased, and the last tones of the | 
organ had died away, he still remained looking | 


up to the loft, unconscious of all around him, till 
the entrance of the minister, and the re-com- 
mencement of the services awakened him from 
this trance. 

When the sermon was over, and the congrega- 


tion dispersing, he lingered behind, in hopes to 
catch a sight of this unknown singer. He thought | 


he should easily be able to detect her, as every 
eye must be upon her when she came forth. But 
in this he was disappointed. The last one of the 
crowd had passed out, and still no person, such 
as he knew she must be, had appeared. 


willingly, we say, for as long as he remained } 
within the edifice, it seemed, to his excited fancy } 


to be ringing with that angelic voice. 

- During his walk back to the inn, his thoughts 
were entirely occupied with the unknown singer. 
His nature had been stirred, to its lowest depths, 
by the event of the day; and he passed along, 


unheeding that, soon after he left the church, a $ 


young girl, for whom the sexton had waited, had 
descended the organ-loft; and that, after the old 


man had carefully locked the door, she placed ° 


his arm within hers, and the two together walked 
away in a direction opposite to that taken by the 
traveller. 

“Well, what do you think of our singing?’ 
asked the landlord, who was standing at his 
door, waiting for his guest. 

The stranger was so abstracted that he would 


’ 


have passed the inn, without noticing it, but for ; 


this address. He looked up, and found himself 


already a step or two in advance of the door, so 


he smiled at his forgetfulness, and retracing his } 


steps, answered, 
“‘It is miraculous. Who is she?” 
His eye kindled with animation as he spoke: 
his whole face glowed. The landlord laughed. 
“T thought you looked incredulous, when I 
told you we had a fine singer here,” he said, 


“and (am glad you have come round—most 


He gazed, spell-bound, on the curtain, 


At last ‘ 
the old sexton came to close the doors, and the ; 

"a: § 
stranger was forced unwillingly to depart—un- { 
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people do, when they hear our Dora—but you 
The daughter of the 
$ old schoolmaster, sir—he is sexton also. 


9 


asked me who she was. 
They 
once saw better days, but they pick up only a 


poor sort of living here, I’m afraid. However, 


¢ sir, walk in—for dinner is waiting—and I’m 
} doubtful it will be cold, and do me no credit, if 
‘you delay.” 

It was late in the afternoon bofore the traveller 
left his hotel again. He had learned from the 
; landlord that the old church was opened only for 


morning service, the minister having to preach 
in the evening at another parish several miles 
distant. 
for a walk, the voice of the schoolmaster’s daugh- 


Sut when he went out, toward sunset, 


ter still exercised such a control over him that 
‘he bent his steps, almost unconsciously, in the 
direction of the morning. 

Arrived at the church, he turned down an old 
road through the woods, invited by the beauty of 
the walk. Tall and noble trees, that might have 
been growing there for centuries, interlaced 
their branches overhead, till the canopy thus 
‘formed reminded him of the groined vault of 
Beneath his feet the path 


} some mighty minster. 
' wag covered with vegetable mould, with only 
faint marks of wagon tracks discernible; for the 
Woodland 


scenery, however, was the traveller’s delight, 


road was evidently but little used. 


‘and he walked leisurely on, admiring now the 
majestic trunks that rose around him, and now 
the arched vista ahead, until at last his further 


progress was cut short by a rude, zig-zag fence, 


with a cleared field beyond. 

He might have gone half a mile, since he left 
the church, or might have walked further; he 
> had not thought of time; and he was startled to 
find, from the comparative obscurity, how late it 
?was. While in the wood he had attributed the 
’ sloom to the trees, but he now found it was 
Yet 
not entirely thus caused, for, as he looked up, 


> really caused by the advancing evening. 


she saw that the sky was overcast; and at the 
> same moment a big drop, falling from the fringe 
of a cloud, pattered on his face. 

A hasty glance around showed him a small 
house across the field, situated on a more public 
road. As the rain-drops now began to fall faster, 
he did not hesitate for an instant, but placing one 
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; hand on the top rail of the fence, vaulted lightly 
$ into the field. 

3 The shower, like all April ones, was violent as 
3 it had been sudden, and he had scarcely reached 
3 
é 
3 


the house, when the rain descended in a torrent. 

Without looking to see if the porch in front of 

the cottage was occupied, he sprang over the 
$ low paling, and darted under shelter, taking off 
¢his hat as he reached it, and dashing a shower 
f of rain-drops to the ground. 
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Then, for the first time, he became aware that 
he stood in the presence of two persons, occupy- 
ing the doorway of the cottage, and therefore 
just in front of him. 

They were evidently father and daughter; and 


a second glance assured him that the old man was ? 


the sexton, and that the other must be his child. 


The parent was sitting in an old-fashioned ; 
arm-chair, and had evidently been reading, for $ 


his Bible lay open on his lap, with the spectacles 
across the page. The shower had directed his 
attention, perhaps, for at the moment the stran- 
ger startled him by this sudden intrusion, he had 


been watching, and apparently with a keen sense } 
of the beautiful, the millions of rain-drops falling 3 


across the pond, which lay in sight from where 
he sat. 

His daughter, too, had been gazing at the same 
brilliant panorama; and it was her expression of 
delight, as she thus looked, which now arrested 
the stranger, and fixed itself forever in his 
memory. Let us endeavor to describe her as 
she appeared at that moment. 

She was about seventeen years old, of the 
medium height, and with every contour just 
rounding into the full outlines of womanhood. 
Unlike most American women, she had an ex- 
pansive chest and full bust, the result, perhaps, 
of daily exercise in the bracing mountain air. 
She sat on a low stool, at her father’s side, her 
elbow resting on his knee, and her hand sup- 
ported on her hand, the head bent forward a 
little, while she gazed, as we have said, on the 
picturesque effects of light and shade produced 
by the passing shower. The stranger thought he 
had never seen so beautifula countenance. The 
small, full red lips were slightly parted in won- 
der and delight, partially exposing a set of teeth 
as white and regular as pearls; the delicate nos- 
tril was a little expanded, under the same emo- 
tions; and the eyes which, even in that rapid 
glance, the traveller saw were of a dark hazel, 


were opened to their full extent, and glowing } 
with all the enthusiasm of a young and pure ; 


soul, entranced in the presence of nature. The 
lower part of that remarkable countenance re- 
called to the young man the face of the Venus 
de Medici, so accurate was every proportion, so 
rounded every line; but the broad, yet high 
forehead, from which the dark brown hair was 
pressed back by her hand, elevated her at once 


above that master-piece of the Pagan world; for ; 


the old Greeks, with all their keen perception of 
the beautiful, had too sensuous an idea of female 
loveliness to rise to the understanding of Chris- 
tian womanhood, and would never, therefore, have 
carved such a brow as that of the schoolmaster’s 
daughter, anywhere but on a Phidian Jove. 

The step of the stranger on the porch, and the 
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} dash of the rain-drops from his hat startled her 
‘from her reverie, as well as her father: and she 
; sprang at once to her feet, with the lightness of 
a young doe. 

; Almost any other person than the traveller 
would have been embarrassed in these circum- 
stances; but he was a man who had already seen 
much of life, and who was by education as well 
Ile bowed low, 


; 
; 
$as character self-possessed. 
$ therefore, avoiding, with great tact, the blushing 
girl, and addressing her parent. 

* “T beg pardon, sir,” he said, in a clear, deep 
voice, ‘for my intrusion; but this April shower 


’ 


must be my excuse.’ 

The schoolmaster rose immediately from his 
chair. 

“You are welcome, sir,” he said, with a dig- 
nity the stranger had not expected to find in one 
“TI hope you are not much wet. 
Will you take achair? Dora,” and he addressed 
his child, ‘‘a chair for the gentleman.” 


so humble. 


The young girl turned to hand a seat to the 
stranger, but the latter, anticipating her pur- 
pose, sprang forward and took the chair fram 
the still embarrassed Dora. 

‘‘Pray—let me,” he said: and again speaking 
to the father, he continued, ‘no, I am not much 
wet: I have been much worse so, when trout- 
fishing, and thought nothing of it.” 

“‘You love the ‘gentle sport’ then, as old Izaak 
says,”’ replied the schoolmaster. ‘* When I was 
‘ younger I was fond of it myself, but my old 
i limbs cannot support the fatigue any longer. 
: We have fine streams, however, in this vicinity.” 

The tone in which the old man spoke, not less 
than his choice of words and his evident fami- 
liarity with books, impressed the stranger with 
still more respect for his new acquaintance. 

“T have come to the village,” he said, ‘‘be- 
cause of the reputation the streams enjoy in the 
neighborhood. In fact, I have been a little out 
of health, and the physicians have ordered me to 
recruit.” 
$ The easy, but deferential air of the stranger, 
and the agility, yet grace with which he had 
sprung to relieve her of the chair, had already 
attracted Dora’s attention, accustomed, as she 
was, only to young men who were either awk- 
wardy bashful, or impertinently forward; and 
every word that he said, as the conversation 
; progressed, increased this favorable impression. 
‘ She did not join in the talk of her father and the 
’ stranger, but sat at her parent’s knee, listening, 
; with half averted face. 

“You could not find a district better suited 
; 
3 
< 


4 
; 
; 
; 
$ 
; 
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for your purpose,” replied the schoolmaster. 
“The air is salubrious, and the beauty of the 
scenery continually invites to out of door exer- 
cise. Did you ever see anything finer, of its 
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kind, than the view from here across the mill- 
pond? With this shower dancing over the dark 
”) 


water, what could be more picturesque! 


‘And the glistening of the rain-drops, as the ; 


sunset rays strike them!” responded the stran- 
ger. ‘‘Every drop seems a diamond. Mark 
how they are seen for an instant, and then dis- 
appear, fleeting downward in a steady stream, 


one following the other in quick succession, ever- 
ceasing and yet never-ending—one might think it ; 
But,” he added, smiling, } 


a scene in a fairy tale. 
‘‘nerhaps, like the rest of the modern world, you 
abjure fairy tales.” 

The old man smiled in turn. 

‘*No,” he said, ‘‘I believe the intellect, as well 


as the heart is often reached through the fancy. | 


God,” he added, reverently, ‘‘would never have 
given us imagination if'he had not intended it 
to be employed for high purposes. I could not 
enjoy my Bible, or glorious John Milton, if it 
were not for that faculty; and when I remember 


that fairy tales first, and afterward the Pilgrim’s | 
Progress were the delight of my childhood, I ; 


dare not join in the modern cry.” 


The stranger was more and more astonished to | 


hear an obscure schoolmaster thus converse. 
*‘We are of one mind,” he said, ‘‘on that point, 
at least; and on many others, I fancy,” he added, 


while that kindly smile, which made his face so } 
handsome, again glittered over his fine counte- | 
nance, ‘‘I have a suspicion that I heard you play ; 


” 


on the organ, this morning. 


“‘T love music,” quietly answered the old man, } 


‘‘and used to perform a good deal—but that was 
when I had a ” He stopped here suddenly, 
and seemed embarrassed. 

The stranger noticed it, and, with ready tact, 
came to his aid. 

‘And this was the ‘sweet singer of Israel,’ 
that Iheard. Was it not?” 

He turned to Dora as he spoke, who, on finding 
his eyes directed to her for the first time since 
his entrance, coupled with words of such high 
eulogy, blushed and looked down again. 

‘J am passionately fond of music,” he said, 
seeing that the daughter still felt embarrassed 
in his presence, and again addressing the parent. 
“‘T must really express my pleasure at the grati- 
fication I received this morning. Had your 
daughter no instruction?” 

“I taught her to the best of my poor ability,” 
he said. ‘‘Her mother used to be considered a 
superior vocalist. But it sometimes seems to 
me,” he continued, affectionately considering 
her, ‘that she even excels her parent. There 
are few here, however,” he added, with a sigh, 
turning again to his guest, ‘‘that appreciate good 
music.” 

Their talk continued in a similar strain, and 





; before long, by the exercise of a little tact, the 
stranger had overcome the timidity of Dora, 
when she began to take her share in the conver- 
sation. She did not speak much or often, in- 
: deed, but what she said was full of good sense, 
and clothed in pure language. Once or twice 
she even warmed into enthusiasm, and expressed 
herself accordingly; but, the instant after, she 
blushed at her own eagerness. 

This exquisite sensibility was, in the eyes of 
the stranger, a great charm. He had seen so 
much of mere women of the world, whose cheeks 
never crimsoned except artificially, that he was 
; fascinated by a trait that betokened at once 
purity of soul, and a fresh and virgin mind. 

The feeling which the whole three had for 
music was a magnetic passport to acquaintance, 


and even intimacy; and before half an hour, even 

Dora, who had lived almost entirely secluded from 

society, and was of a retiring and shrinking habit 
‘ besides, felt that she could speak to their guest 
as she would to a brother. 

‘¢T shall remain in the village for many weeks,” 
{said the stranger, at last rising to go, for the 
‘shower had ceased and the sun was already 
; touching the horizon, ‘‘may I, occasionally, have 
i the liberty of spending an hour or two with 
{ you?” 

The old schoolmaster, who rarely found a 
person of tastes similar to his own, was only too 
much flattered by this proposal. He rose from 
; his chair, and extending his hand, replied, 

‘‘My humble roof, sir, is always ready with a 
welcome for you.” 

The stranger extended his hand also to the 
daughter, who half coyly took it, her little heart, 
inexplicably to her, all in a flutter. 

**And will the same welcome come from you, 
; Miss Dora?” he said. 

She raised her eyes to his; it was a sufficient 
{ answer. 
‘‘We will go with you to the head of the pond. 
; We always take a stroll at this hour on Sunday 
evenings,” said the old man. 
{ §o they set out, Dora walking between the two 
: men, listening; for their talk was now of high 
‘import, and such as might have passed between 
; sages of old. Science, classical learning, poetry, 
religion all were laid under contribution, as the 
{ passing scene, or the thoughts that flowed from 
; the different remarks, required. In front of the 
} old church they stopped. 
“TI have forgotten to introduce myself,” said 
{ the stranger, laughingly, as he shook hands again 
with the schoolmaster, ‘but, lest you should 
think you have made the acquaintance of some 

idle ne’er-do-well, let me say that I answer to 

the name of Paul Sidney.” 

‘‘And mine,” said the old man, returning the 
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smile—a smile that, in both, had a sort of latent; of the old man the idea that Dora might love this 


scorn for the uselessness of the conventionalism, 
in the present case—‘‘is Mr. Atherton. My 
daughter we call Dora, after a saint,” he added, 
touchingly, ‘‘after a saint in heaven.” 

“Good night, Miss Dora!” said Paul, retaining 
her little hand a moment in his own. 

“Good night, sir,” she answered, in her sweet, 
melting tones. : 


And so they parted. But the old man and his } 


daughter lingered, and often gazed back; and 


when Paul stopped on the bridge, and with a} 
sigh looked to where he had parted from his new } 
acquaintance, he saw them regarding him. He } 
took off -his hat, and waved it in the air; and ' 


then remained watching them till they were lost 
to sight. 


We'will not describe the numerous interviews ' 


that followed. Paul Sidney had little to call him 


away, and so he lingered in the village. Every 


evening, after the school was closed, he visited 
the cottage, and, while he and the old man con- } 


versed of books, Dora listened. Or, sometimes, 
Paul told of his travels, and answered her eager 


questions about Italy, Greece, Egypt, but, most 


of all, Palestine. The evening was always ended 


by a gong or two: and then Paul went home 


musing by moonlight. What this was all to lead ; 
Paul Sidney } 


to he never stopped to inquire. 
had been born to an ample fortune, and had 


always been indulged, so that he never consi- } 


dered, where his enjoyment was concerned, what 
might be the consequences. 


his mind. 
hear her sing, and to study her opening intellect. 


There was something fresh in all this to one palled } 
by the conventionalism of the world: and in the } 


enjoyment it afforded him he did not, at first, 
look beyond. 

Neither did the old schoolmaster gaze into 
the future. Mr Atherton, indeed, had never 


been worldly-wise, or, if he had, he might have } 


remained in the comfortable circumstances in 
which he was born. He had once been a mer- 
chant of some standing, but a love of books and 
of music, and a generous faith in his fellow man, 
had combined to strip him, in the end, of all his 
means, and render him glad, in old age, to accept 
the humble post of schoolmaster to a mountain 
village, to which he added those of organist and 
sexton to eke out his support. His wife had 
died soon after his retreat to this place, leaving 


4 daughter only seven years old. Together father ; 


and child had lived, in their secluded retreat, 

seeing little, and caring less for the world, each 

being all in all to the other. To the simple mind 
% 


He had not the re- 
motest thought as yet of falling in love with the } 
schoolmaster’s daughter, nor did the idea that } 
she might possibly fall in love with him enter ' 
He liked to talk with her father, to | 


fascinating stranger never occurred: he did not, 
} in fact, think of her loving any one but him, but, 
} in a sort of vague way, supposed that they would 
live and die together. 

What little money the old schoolmaster could 
} spare had been spent in adding to his slender 
stock of books: and this library had formed a 
} mutual solace to him and Dora during the long 
winter evenings. In consequence of reading but 
> few works, and those all good ones, she was much 
more thoroughly educated than young ladies 
Paul Sidney, in most re- 


generally at her age. 
spects a remarkable man himself, was frequently 
startled by the acuteness of her remarks; and 
came at last to call her jocularly his ‘‘little 
) Minerva.” 

Sut it was neither for her intellectual quali- 
ties, nor for her great musical genius, that Paul, 
after a month's intimacy, would have praised 
her, if he had been describing her to a mother, 
or sister whom he desired to love her: it was her 
; purity of heart, her firm principles, her sincere 
piety on which he would have dwelt. These 
qualities she had learned at her father’s feet: 
in this respect, indeed, daughter and sire were 
one. 

The summer had come, and was half gone, yet 
still Paul lingered in the village, putting off his 
departure from week to week. 

‘Do you know, Dora,” he said, one evening, 
, for he had long since learned to call her by her 
first name, ‘that your voice would make your 
fortune on the stage?” 

**I would not sing, in public, in that way, for 
millions,” answered Dora, with a heightened 
color. 

‘‘Why, is there anything wrong in it?” 

“No, I don’t think there is. But I should 
shrink from it nevertheless. I should abhor the 
) display, the false characters, and the thousand 
eyes bent on me. Oh! it would kill me.” 

“‘But you sing in church, and people look at 
you there.” 

‘That is different. Besides sacred music seems 
to me true and earnest, while that of the opera 
appears false and artificial. And, in our little 
church, I know everybody, which is very different 
from the theatre.” 

‘‘Dora has an instinct of what is purest and 
best,” interposed her father, ‘‘though she does 
not know exactly how to explain it to you. The 
stage is not bad, per se, but only in consequence 
of its accessories: yet it is bad nevertheless, so 
much so that no pure-minded woman, if she can 
help it, will continue on the stage.” 

“‘Mrs. Siddons!” said Paul. 

“‘ Mrs. Siddons never associated, as a rule, with 
members of her profession, but avoided them. 
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The Bible says, ‘enter not into temptation,’ and 3 


yet, to send a virtuous female on the stage,” said 
the old schoolmaster, warming with this theme, 
‘*is to open the gates of hell.” 
” replied Paul. ‘In 
fact I was only questioning you, Socratically, to 
see what you would say.” 

‘‘T am sorry the stage is what it is,” 


‘‘You have silenced me, 


the old man, after a pause, ‘‘for, if anything } 


should happen to me, Dora’s musical gifts would, 
but for that, be an easy road for her to compe- 
tence. But God’s will be done!” 

He put his hand on his child’s head, as he 


spoke, for she occupied her accustomed seat at } 


his knee; and his words faltered a little as he 
pronounced the last sentence. 

“Do not speak of her having to toil for her 
living,” 
present constituted, such a fate, to a refined 


said Paul, hastily. ‘As society is at 


female, is terrible.” 
** And yet it is one,” said the old schoolmaster, 


looking up into his guest’s face, ‘that will pro- } 
In the order of nature I must } 


bably be Dora’s. 
go first—and, when I am gone, what is to become 
of her? This little cottage, and the bit of land 
adjoining, I rent. 
if sold, would not pay a gentleman’s hotel bill at 
Dora and I often talk 
of these things, for it is a maxim of mine that 


All my worldly possessions, 
a summer watering-place. 


there is nothing which may probably happen in 
life, which we ought not to prepare ourselves to 
meet.” 

The idea of Dora having to labor for her sup- 
port was so inexpressibly painful to Paul that it 
revealed to him the state of his own heart, and, 


for a moment, he trembled at the precipice on } 
} and thousands more perish, in soul as well as 


which he so unexpectedly found himself. 

In love with Dora! 
affection? Or did she look on him only as her 
father’s acquaintance, a sort of gentlemanly book- 
worm, fond of talking with her parent on certain 


And would she return the 


abstruse questions of law and morals? 

What would his family say to such a mar- 
riage ?—for they had not only a right to be con- 
sulted, but the power to prevent the union, or, 
at least to render it difficult. 

But the old schoolmaster gave him no time for 
reflection, for he continued, 

‘‘We have sometimes thought Dora might get 
a livelihood by teaching music; but she sings 


altogether by ear, and could not impart even the } 
She might teach school, but not} 


rudiments. 
here.” 
«And why not here?” said Paul, for this ap- 
peared to him less painful than any other employ- 
ment. 
‘Because the school is a sort of foundation, 


and the terms of the original legacy require that } 


the teacher should be a man. The testator lived 
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TON. 
when all the old prejudices against the sex were 
yet unshaken, and when it was considered suffi- 
cient for a woman to know how to knit, bake and 
spin.” 

‘The times are wiser now,” said Paul, vaguely. 

“Yes,” replied the old man, ‘but, in justice 
to our fathers we must remember that the family 
relation was held more sacred.then than now, 
and that consequently it was not necessary, in a 
utilitarian sense, that women should be educated 
as intellectually as at present. Then poor females 


were supported by contributions from cousins or 


” 





other relatives, or were taken into the house 

‘‘And now,” interposed Paul, bitterly, ‘bro- 
thers even let their sisters starve before they will 
support them.” 

‘But Dora hasn’t even a brother—no! nota 
near relation in the world,” said the father, with 
a sigh. 

“We are not speaking of her,” said Paul, 
irritably, ‘‘but of the social system as it affects 
women generally.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then the 
old man spoke. 

“‘There’s a poor chance, I hear, for a lone 
female, in a great city,” he said, fondly stroking 
his child’s head, ‘‘and yet there is even a poorer 
one in a country village, unless she goes out to 
service, and some are too frail for that.” And 
he tenderly regarded his daughter, evidently still 
thinking of her. 

‘‘Thousands can barely subsist in our great 
towns,” broke in Paul, rising and walking up and 


} down the narrow room with agitated strides. 
; t 
: Thousands . die-annually,” he continued, as if 


speaking to himself, ‘worn down by over-toil, 


; body.” 


He said these words wildly. He Was thinking 
of some of the miserable objects he had seen in 


, cities, once, perhaps, as happy, though not as 


pure as Dora. 

The conversation 
longer, on the part of the old schoolmaster; but 
Paul did not participate in it, except by broken 
ejaculations. He was, in fact, thinking of Dora 
and himself. He continued to walk up and down 
the room, until at last, finding he could not con- 
trol himself, he seized his hat and abruptly left 
the house. 

That night he slept but little. Paul Sidney 
was entirely dependent on his father, who being 
a man of immense wealth, had discountenanced 
the idea of the son studying a profession. ‘There 
will be no necessity of your working,” the parent 
said, ‘‘for I have quite enough to spoil you.” So 


continued for some time 


; Paul, after graduating with high honors, had 


been sent to Europe. Fond of intellectual 


pursuits, and, as we have said, of a’ poetical 
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organization, he had lived a life of thought rather 
than of action. 


But with the vision of Dora as his wife, came } 


also the idea of earning his own livelihood. No 
two men could be more unlike than Paul Sidney } 
and his father. The sire was a cold, hard, con- } 
ventional man, who thought nothing worth living ; 
for but the acquisition of wealth, and who, though 3 
he might, perhaps, have pardoned his son’s union } 
with a portionless woman of fashion, would never } 
forgive his marriage with one both poor and 
without position. Had Paul’s mother lived, she 
might have been an intercessor between the son ; 
and father; and indeed it was from her that Paul } 
derived all the higher qualities of his nature. 
But now that she was dead, there was no one to} 
stand between the anger of the millionaire and 
the offending son. ; 
All this Paul foresaw, and it made him hesi- } 
tate. Not that he thought, for one moment, of 
giving up Dora, if he should find that she loved } 
him; but the difficulties of his position caused } 
him to reflect seriously, before acting, what it } 
was his duty todo. The conclusion to which he 
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love; and, in fact, long before morning it did; 
for Dora was not entirely a mere girl, but in 
some respects a woman already. The pain she 
felt at Paul’s rudeness betrayed to her the state 
of her heart. She blushed, even in that darkened 
chamber, and hid her face in the pillow, as the 
consciousness of her weakness flashed across her 
mind, 

And yet was it weakness, she said, to herself. 
Could any one have a nobler heart than Paul? 
His anger kindled at the slightest act of oppres- 
sion or injustice to the weak; and he was ever 
ready to assist the poor with kind words as well 
as with his purse. Would she ever forget the 
fervor with which he had sung that air of Han- 
del’s, ‘‘But who shall abide his coming;” an air 
whose lofty enthusiasm and divine fervor she had 
never thoroughly appreciated before. And then 
his various acquirements, his eloquence in conver- 
sation, and the commanding nature of his manly 
character—how could these but win the admira- 
tion, love and reverence of a poor simple girl like 
herself. 

The next evening Paul came early to the cot- 


arrived was in accordance with his clear judg- tage. He had stopped, on his way at the school- 
ment, his upright principles and his firmness of } house, timing his arrival so as to reach it just as 











character. 

“T will first learn Dora’s feelings,” he said, 
“and if she loves me, I will offer her my hand. } 
I will then visit my father and solicit his ap- } 
proval. If he refuses it, I will tell him that T 5 
regret I cannot obey him in this, for that I am a} 
man, capable of knowing in what my happiness ; 
consists, and not base enough to trifle with’ the } 
felicity of another or of myself. I will then seek 
to earn my livelihood, and, when I have suc- } 
ceeded—be it ever so humble—I will marry Dora. } 
Or, if her father dies before that, I will marry } 
her without delay, and trust to God and to a wil- } 
ling heart.” 

Dora herself lay awake, that night, till the 
early birds began to sing, in the thicket close by } 
her window. The sudden departure of Paul and } 
his evident discomposure had agitated her un- 
speakably; she feared she had offended him, and ; 
yet she did not know how. She re-called every } 
word that had been spoken during the evening, 
in hope to discover what had angered him; but } 
in vain. She had never felt so unhappy. And, } 
at last, she burst into tears. } 

She had so often contemplated the idea of sup- 
porting herself, that it had ceased to be painful ; 
to her; and it never occurred to her, therefore, 
that this was what agitated Paul. It was the 
death of her father, not the penury that would 
follow, which always made Dora sad in thinking } 
of her future. 

Her anixtéty"to know the cause of Paul's con- } 
duct should have revealed to her that she was in ' 

Vou. XIX.—3 


} Dora’s parent, the school being dismissed for the 
} day, was collecting the scattered books and pre- 


paring to lock up. Paul entered and surprised 


} him at the task. 


«‘Why, my young friend,” said the old man, 
with some surprise, ‘‘this is an unexpected call. 
You find me, like Cincinnatus, at the plough; for 
this narrow room is to me what his acres were 
to him. I fear you were not well last night, you 
left us in such a hurry.” 

‘I have a few serious words to say to you, 
Mr. Atherton,” said Paul, taking a seat at one of 
the desks, placing his elbow on the rough and 
whittled board, and resting his head on his hand 
while he looked thg old schoolmaster earnestly 
inthe face. 

So unusual a seriousness was there in Paul’s 


} attitude and voice, that the old man, who had a 


pile of books in his arms, started, and down came 
the dog-eared arithmetics, with a crash, to the 
floor. 

‘What can it be? Is your father ill? Are 
you going to leave us?” He said this with evi- 
dent anxiety, and his aged hands shook as he 
stooped to pick up the books. 

But Paul sprang forward and collected the 
volumes instead. Then, as he placed them on 
the old schoolmaster’s desk, he said, with more 
lightness of manner, for this little accident had 
brought a smile to his face, ‘Mr. Atherton, I 


} want to marry your daughter.” 


Had the emperor of China come down from 
the clouds, in all the glory of stiff, yellow bro- 
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cade, and laid his fortune at the feet of Dora, the 
astonishment of the simple-hearted old man could 
not have been greater. 

“Marry my daughter!” he said, stepping back, 
and looking at Paul from head to foot, as if he 
doubted whether his young friend was crazy, or 
whether he was so himself. 

In spite of his earnestness Paul could not help 
smiling again. 

‘*Yes,” he replied, ‘marry Dora.” 


The old schoolmaster pulled his spectacles { 


down on his nose, scrutinized Paul again, and 
then pushed the glasses upon his forehead once 
more, all the time regarding his visitor earnestly. 
And now the tears began to gather in his dim old 
eyes. 


“You can’t be jesting—you are too generous | 


for that,” he said, at last, his voice quivering with 
emotion. 
“‘God forbid!’’ said Paul, fervently. 


‘*Then heaven bless you,” cried the old school- 


master, tottering forward and grasping the hand 
of Paul. ‘My Dora will have a protector when 
I am gone, and one whose equal, if I had seurched 
the world over,” he continued, with a voice shak- 
ing with sobs, ‘‘I could not have found.” 

“T love your daughter,” said Paul, with feel- 
ing, ‘‘but would not speak to her of it until I had 
first asked your permission.” 

‘¢ Ask my permission ?—you were sure of it, my 
dear boy,” said the old schoolmaster, laughing 
through his tears. ‘‘But I never thought of such 
a thing—nobody could have made me believe it,” 
he continued, looking at Paul, and crying and 
laughing by turns. ‘God bless you, my son.” 

The interview between Paul and Dora shall be 
sacred. But when Paul entered, Dora met him 
with a conscious blush, the result of that know- 
ledge of herself which she had attained since ° 
their last interview; and when Paul left, hours | 
after, it was not a blush only, that attended him. 

Within a week Paul departed, for his father’s 
house; for he was a man who, having once re- 
solved what to do, lost no time in acting. Even 
in that short interval he saw a marked improve- 
ment in the womanliness of Dora. Love had 
transformed her asif by magic. She was quieter | 
and more subdued, yet without being less light- 
hearted. Is this paradoxical? Then, reader, 

{ 


” 


you know nothing of love. There was a deep 
meaning in her eyes which Paul had never seen 
there before; a divine faith and affection when- 
ever their looks met that thrilled him to his 
inmost soul. And yet her step, if possible, was } 
lighter than even before, and she went about the | 
house singing unconsciously. She was like a} 
happy bird let loose from its cage. She lived, { 
for that week, as it were, in a delirium of poetry. } 

Paul had explained to both Dora and her father } 
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wer 


) his entire dependence, for the means of a liveli- 
hood, on the elder Sidney. He had also hinted 
at the possibility that his parent might object to 
the match. 

The old schoolmaster at first shook his head. 
He had always been a proud man, and poverty 
had not made him more humble. 

‘My child,” he said, ‘‘shall enter no unwil- 
ling family. If your father refuses his sanction, 
{neither Dora nor I wish to see you again; for 
her marriage with you would, in that event, be 
impossible, and consequently your presence would 





pre se ' 
{ only increase her sufferings as well as yours.” 

} But the eloquence of Paul finally prevailed, 
{and he did not depart till he had convinced the 
old schoolmaster that, to separate Dora and him- 
self, for a mere point of etiquette, would, under 
{ the circumstances, be cruel and wrong. 

} **T am,” said Paul, ‘legally, as well as morally 
{my own master. I consult my parent, because 
that much is his due, and because, if he consents, 
it will smooth many ditficulties. But God forbid 
I should throw away a life’s happiness for the 
whim even of a parent. If my father should 
object, it will be with a will as obstinate as mine 
—for in that one thing we resemble each other— 
and the consequence will be a breach between 
us, and my being disinherited. But even that— 
and the breach I shall I regret more than the 
disinheritance—may be a blessing in the end. I 
feel daily more and more that it is wrong to rust 
away life, as I have been doing; and some great 
disaster, which will rally all my energies, and 
spur me on to action, will do me good. Dora 


/may not have all the luxuries, in that event, 


which she deserves; but the comforts I may earn 
for her will be the sweeter, perhaps. Will they 


{ not, Dora?” 


The last words that Paul spoke, before the 
final farewell, were to repeat his promise to 
“You 
will see me in a fortnight,” he said, ‘‘ whatever 


| may happen; but you will be anxious, I hope, to 


hear from me at once.” 

The tears stood in Dora’s eyes, though she 
tried hard to smile: but when Paul was out of 
sight she hurried up to her chamher and wept 
uncontrollably. 

The first four or five days of his absence 


; passed in comparative cheerfulness at the cot- 


tage. Both Dora and her father missed Paul 
more than they had thought they would; for his 
cheerful ways had become by this time, almost 
necessary to their existence. Dora looked up 
from her needle-work, a dozen times, as the twi- 
light drew on, to see if Paul was in sight coming 
down the road; and when she remembered that 
he was far away, sighed, and even sometimes 
dropped a tear. The old schoolmaster could not 
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sit at his books as before Paul had come to their 
cottage; but would rise up, take a few steps, 
return to his chair, and then again rise and walk 
nervously about. He was now in the garden, 
now out in the porch, now a few paces down the 
road and looking toward the village; but never 
quiet and composed as of old. There had been 
a time when Dora had been sufficient for his 
happiness, but it was so no longer. He could not 
be entirely happy now without Paul, that he 
might converse, as they often had till the mid- 
night moon rose over the trees, of ‘ freewill, 
fixed fate, foreknowledge absolute.” 


Saturday night came at last, and when dinner | 


was over, the old schoolmaster took his staff and 


set forth toward the village; for on that after- } 


noon Paul’s letter might be expected. 


Dora knew that it would be late in the after- } 


noon before the mail arrived, and she did not 
begin to be nervous, therefore, until the sun had 
sunk to the tree-tops behind the house. 


—and she sat in the porch all the while looking 
down the road—her heart was in a flutter of 
suspense. 

At last the old schoolmaster appeared, coming 
around the turn; and Dora, with a cry of joy, 
dropped her work and sprang forward to meet 
him. 

But, as she drew near to her parent, she dis- 
cerned a shade of disappointment on his face, 
and divining the truth she stopped tremblingly, 
not daring to ask him. 

A melancholy shake of the head confirmed her 
fears. He had no letter. She burst into weeping. 

‘* Never mind, dear,” said the old man, sooth- 
ingly, drawing her face to his bosom, ‘it will 
come on Monday. There has been some un- 
avoidable delay.” 


So, after awhile, Dora was cheered. But it 


was a long while to wait until Monday—two | 


whole days; and if it should not come then! 
I am afraid our sweet Dora’s thoughts often 


wandered, during service, on the following morn- } 


ing; but, on the whole, she bore the suspense 
heroically. 

On Monday, as soon as the school was dis- 
missed, the old man took his staff and set forth 
to the village again. This time, Dora’s anxiety 
would not allow her to remain at the cottage, but 
she met her father in front of the old church. 
He was smiling as he came up, and Dora felt 
sure he had the letter. Alas! had her agitation 
permitted her to look more narrowly she would 
have seen that his smile was assumed to conceal 
from her, till the last moment, her disappoint- 
ment. 

‘The letter,” she said, eagerly, bounding for- 
ward, holding out her hand. 


But 
from that time till she saw her father approach, ; 


The truth could be no longer concealed. With 
a faltering voice the old schoolmaster said, 

‘There is no letter!” 

“No letter!” 

She stood like one turned to stone, yet whiter 
than any marble. Then she began to tremble 
all over. 

“No letter!” 

The tears came into the old man’s eyes. He 
} could not bear to see that wild look, to hear the 

utter agony of those tones. 
} No, my child,” he said, striving to comfort 
} her, by suggesting excuses he did not believe in 
himself, ‘* Paul may have found his father a little 
harsh, yet not angry, and may think that, by 
waiting a day or two, he will be able to send us 
} final and happy news.” 

But Dora shook her head. And now slowly, 
one by one, and like the first drops of a thunder- 
shower, the tears began to gather in her eyes 
and roll heavily down her cheeks. 

Yet for some minutes she could not speak. 
She had leaned against a tree for support, when 
that weakness came over her; but, at last, she 
recovered voice and strength. She drew her 
father’s arm within her’s and said, 

‘* Let us go home.” 

And home they went, without another word 
being exchanged. But the thoughts of each 
were busy. The old man, with his better know- 
ledge of the world—though alas! he knew but 
little of it after all—began to have strange sus- 
picions; and although he dismissed them as un- 
worthy of his generous young friend, as being 

temptations of Satan, they recurred again and 
But Dora had as yet only one kind of 
alarm. She was convinced Paul was sick. He 
might in fact, be dying. He must be very ill, 
, indeed, she thought, or else he would have 
written. 

It was a melancholy day at the cottage. The 
old schoolmaster tried to comfort his child, but 
he did it with a faint heart, for her belief in 
Paul’s sickness was so much more consoling than 
his surmise, that, in charity, he resolved not to 
disturb her opinion. Both, however, amid their 
> forebodings, hoped that the next evening would 
} bring a letter. 

; But the next, and the next, and the next day 
} passed, until Saturday came round again, and 
yet no letter arrived. Every afternoon the old 
} schoolmaster took his staff and went into the 
; village; and every afternoon Dora met him half- 
} way on his return, in front of the old church. 
; At last the villagers began to remark on the 
daily increasing eagerness with which the old 
man inquired if there was a letter for him, and 
on the deepening disappointment with which he 
turned sighing away when told that there was 





again. 
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none. On the last day his anxiety was so great 
that he was observed to tremble, and his voice 
shook as he repeated the question; and, on the 
usual answer being given, the post-master said 
afterward he took his hand hastily and brushed 
what was apparently a tear from his eye. 

It was Saturday when this happened. On 
this day the old man had hoped that Paul would 
arrive in person, according to his promise; and 
so he had told Dora, over and over again, until 
she had come almost to believe it. He had 
started off for the village very early, and had 
lingered around the inn till the stage came in; 
and when he found that Paul was not a pas- 
senger, he had felt certain that at least there 
was a letter in the mail. 
almost overcome by the disappointment. 
wonder that prying eyes read his sorrowing heart. 


Dora, as usual, was on the look-out, near the } 


old church, in a spot where, without being seen 


from the village, she could yet have her eye} 
on her father almost from the time he left the } 


post-office. 


Her spirits fell when she beheld him emerge } 
into sight unaccompanied ; and when she noticed, 


as he drew nearer, his tottering gait and dejected 
air, she knew the worst he had to tell. 
She met him, this time, on the bridge. 


own great grief. 


him; and the look which she gave him, as she 


presented him her arm, really for the moment, 
) 


comforted the stricken old man. 

For sorely stricken he was. All through the 
week, in spite of the words of hope he had 
uttered, the conviction had been growing stronger 
and stronger within him, that Paul, finding his 
father inexorable, had re-considered his romantic 
promise, and had abandoned Dora sooner than 
be disinherited. Theingratitude the old school- 
master had met with in former days, from those 
he had thought friends, came in aid of this 
opinion. And the destruction of his last hope, 
in the disappointment of that day, had fully 
convinced him of Paul’s baseness. 

There was little said during the walk home- 
ward. More than once, a wrench of heart- 


No wonder he was? 
No} 


His } 
evident suffering made her forget, in part, her } 
With a woman’s instinct she } 
sought to soothe his sorrow, by hastening to join } 
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; down shaking like one who has had the palsy. 
; With every effort that she could make, the tears 
came into Dora’s eyes at this sight. ‘ 
‘Don’t fret, dear,” said the old man, striving 
to speak firmly. ‘‘He may come yet, and if not,” 
{and here, breaking completely down, he burst 
i into a sob, ‘God will temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb.” 
Dora flung herself on her knees before him. 
‘“¢Don’t think of me, dear father,” she said. 
} “I can bear it well enough. He is no doubt 
} dead, or he would have got some one to write.” 
3 





And, notwithstanding her heroic words just 
before, she, too, gave utterly away, at this, and 
} wept aloud. 

When her violence had partially abated, the 
old schoolmaster spoke. He had never hinted 
his suspicions to Dora before, but now he thought 
she would be comforted a little, if she knew that 
her lover was false, and not dead; for he judged 
her proud nature by his own. 

‘“*No, he is not dead,” he said, ‘‘but he has 
; forgotten us. It is the way with the world, my 
child,” he continued, piteously stroking her hair. 
‘“‘The rich soon forget the poor, the proud the 
humble, and the happy those who are miserable. 
But miserable we were not till he came among 
} 


? 


us. I was never deceived as now, though de- 
ceived often before. 
superior to vulgar prejudices—and I thought 


So generous, so noble, so 


too with so much firmness and such love for you. 
But never mind—never mind, dear child, we will 
be happy again, as we used to be. I will serve 
} you as he would have done—you shan’t want for 
} that, Dora—won’t we be a happy couple, your 
; old father and you?” 

Something in the tones with which he pro- 


) 
) 
; 
) 
) 
? 
) 


) 


nounced these last few words had startled Dora, 

even amid her misery, and she now looked hur- 

} riedly up. It was to see a strange smile on her 

father’s face, to hear him break out immediately 

} into immoderate laughter. 

Alas! the suspense of that week, and the 
final disappointment of that day had unsettled 
his reason. 

It was weeks before he recovered. He was not 
violent, he did not cease to know his daughter; 

} but he laughed almost continually. He had a 





breaking anguish brought the tears unbidden to } fancy that he was a sort of bridegroom, and that 
Dora’s eyes, but she hastily turned her head} he must constantly attend on Dora; and yet, 
away in these moments of weakness, so that; with this strange hallucination, he never forgot 


her father should not see her face. In other 


ways, too, she strove to spare him. Never had 
she supported his steps so tenderly, and he 
needed this kind of aid now, for he had broken ; 
in that single week, almost as much as in all the 
years Dora remembered him. 

When they reached the cottage, the old school- 
master tottered to the first chair at hand, and sat 


that she was his daughter. It was a feeling like 

that which we experience sometimes in a dream, 
when, while retaining the sense of our personal 
identity, we yet fancy, in a delirious way, that we 
are another individual. 

During all this time Dora watched him inces- 
santly. The care of her parent broke, in part, 
the blow of Paul’s baseness; for baseness she 
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had come at last to consider it;—and, in this 
sense, the illness of the old schoolmaster was, 
perhaps, a blessing. Fora fortnight, with some 
lingering remains of hope, she sent every day to 
the post-office, by a lad, the son of a farmer close 
by; but she gave up sending, satisfied she should 
never hear of Paul again. 

It was now that her character developed itself. 
Thoughts deep as existence, and feelings pro- 
found as eternity were written on that counte- 
nance, which, but a few months before, was as 
open and as cheerful as an April sky. 

One day, it was Sunday, her father woke from 
a long sleep, and looked around with all the old 
intelligence in his eye. 

‘‘Dora,” he said, with a smile, raising himself, 
on his elbow, and looking toward where she sat 
gazing vaguely out of the open window. 

In an instant she was at his side, delight 
sparkling in her eyes, for she knew by his tones, 
that he was sane once more. 


He stared at her a full minute, in astonish- ‘ 


ment. She had changed, as we have said, and 
he scarcely knew her. At last he spoke, smiling, 
“How much like your mother you look,” he 
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. If my readers have ever heard a hymn, sung 
‘ thus in a still afternoon, they know how inex- 
pressibly sweet it is. The old schoolmaster 
caught the sounds, and his whole face brightened 
up. He looked at Dora, and then both listened 
silently. It was a hymn that spoke of the re- 
deemed, walking by green pastures and beside 
pleasant waters; and the soft summer day, the 
bright vegetation, and the calm lake added inde- 
scribably to the effect. As it proceeded, the 
old schoolmaster raised his eyes to heaven, and 
when it ceased he murmured, vaguely, 

‘‘There the redeemed shall walk. There neither 
{moth nor rust shall corrupt. There the saints 
shall receive us all. There we shall meet—wife, 
daughter, husband, father—and never again part. 
$ God be praised!” 

He had gradually wrought himself up to o 
{pitch of almost inspired enthusiasm, and, with 
{ his last words, he clasped both hands together 
and half raised himself in bed. Then, suddenly, 
he sank back. 

; Dora sprang to his side. She saw the whole 
‘terrible truth at a glance. His sudden restora- 
‘ tion to sanity, his rapture, his fall—and, in wild 
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said. ‘‘I never saw you appear so much like her words, chafing his hands the while, she besought 
before. But,” and here he paused, as if recol- { him to speak. 

lecting himself, ‘‘how long I have slept. Surely ‘Only a word—just a blessing before you die, 
it was later in the evening, and now I recollect I ‘ dear father—oh! merciful Lord, grant this peti- 





was sitting in that chair. I must have slept all 
night and this is Sunday.” 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“This is Sunday,” she said, almost choking. 
She saw that, to him, four weeks of agony had 
been but a day; and she blessed God for it. 

“Well, be of good heart,” he continued, ‘‘to- 
morrow will be Monday, and that will bring a 
letter. I know it will. My long sleep has re- 
freshed me, and made me sanguine again. We 
despaired because we were worn out physically 
and mentally with anxiety. To-morrow—to- 
morrow’’—and he repeated the words. 

Just then, faint across the water, which, as 
we have said, was in full sight from the cottage, 
came the sound of the afternoon hymn, sung in 
the Methodist meeting-house near the bridge. 


{tion at least.” 

She raised her agonized face to heaven, kneel- 

ing at the bedside, tears raining from her eyes. 
; All at once those dear orbs unclosed again, and 
3 the father recognized, though perhaps he did not 
{see, his child. He felt his way feebly, with his 
;hand to her forehead, and, while his face was 
$ irradiated as if with divine light, murmured, 

“Bless you, my child—God will be a better 
father than I was’’—and then turning his now 
sightless eyes above, he murmured, ‘come Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” 

Again the mellow strain floated over the water, 
for the congregation had begun another verse ; 
but the old schoolmaster heard it no more on 
earth: he was a saint in heaven. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Tue snow lies heavy on the ground, 
The frost is in the air, 

The cold and biting northern wind 
Finds entrance everywhere. 

Leafless the ancient forest stands 
Groaning like one in pain ;— 

Ah! when will Winter stern be o’er, 
And Summer come again? 
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The cattle in the farm-yard stand, 
Close huddled side by side; 
Or look with rueful face aloft 
Across the landscape wide. 
The steed, to seek the frozen pump, 
Awhile deserts his grain ;— 
Ah! when will Winter stern be o’er, 
And Summer come again? C. A. 
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BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 





I wave had a delicious dream, in which I have 
lived over a few hours of pleasure. With it was 


combined much of the poetry of sickness—much 


to make the heart thankful. There was pain, too, 


but it did not seem as such, for the sufferings of 


childhood may pass for the pleasures of riper 
age. 
the morning dew, and the old oak cast its shadow 
along the front of our house, darkening the thick 
rose-bushes, and forming a cool nook for my 


The atmosphere was no longer moist with 


sister’s play-house, while the sun fell brightly ‘ 


through its outer branches and quivered over the 
short grass in the foreground, like threads of 
flexible silver weaving themselves into a ground- 


work of emerald green. A soft breeze was stir- 


ring, such as might draw color to the lips of an | 


invalid without chilling his frame, while the 
river, as it washed its banks, and the green trees, 
as they swayed gently to the whispering wind, 
gave out a soft, sleepy sound, calculated to soothe 
even pain to quietness. 

My father took me in his arms, and bore me 
carefully out into the shadow of the oak. 


in the blessed sunlight, for the first time, after | 


six long, long weeks of illness. Oh, how deli- 
ciously the bland air came up from the river, and 
swept over my languid temples! What a bliss- 
ful tremor ran through my form, as I was placed 
in the easy-chair which my mother had carefully 
arranged for me! A sensation of new life thrilled 
every nerve. I was as one lifted up from the 
grave into the beautiful light of heaven, the first 
breath of pure air came to my cheek with so 
sweet a touch. It seemed as if a cloud of invisible 
spirits were fanning me with their wings. The 
sluggish blood started in my veins, and thrilled 
me with a sensation of exquisite pleasure. The 
atmosphere seemed imbued with anew and more 
subtle property. My brain quickened—my senses 
drank in the perfume of the flowers that flushed 


lL was 


loved his child; for while yet scarcely entering 
into my girlhood, I had been stricken down with 
'a violent and dangerous illness, which had 
desolated many a neighboring hearthstone. For 
weeks, I had trembled on the brink of the grave, 
a long feverish dream, full of delirium and pain, 
had been before me, and I was but just re- 


¢ covering from it. With gladsome fuces and half 
‘ uttered blessings, my parents left me to the en- 
; joyment of the scene. 
upon the valley. 


I looked eagerly abroad 
The green, heavy foliage of the 
‘ pine grove across the way, shivered and thrilled 
, to the morning air, and a whispering melody stole 
Sout, low and sad, as if the dying flowers were 
: breathing a requiem underneath the trees. Above 
was the blue sky, but to my feeble vision, it 
‘seemed an ocean of silvery billows floating in 
The brightness 
‘pained me, and I turned my eyes to the earth 


‘ again, 


‘dazzling masses far overhead. 


How refreshingly green it was!—and the 
‘noise of the waterfall near—how cool and melo- 
; dious was its splashing music! Strange that its 
monotony should so have pained me during my 
fever. 

My sisters brought out their playthings, and 
heaped them on the grass before me, all the 
while laughing and chatting so happily as they 
assorted them, congratulating themselves over 
and over that I was well enough to come out 
with them once more! Now and then they would 
look up from their playthings, dwell anxiously 
on my face, and ask if | were tired, or if they 
should play something else; then one would in- 
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sist on raising the pillow a little, and would 
smooth my hair so kindly, while the other ran out 
among the rose-bushes, and tearing off the great 
; blossoms with merciless prodigality, brought 
‘them for me to look upon. Dear sister, she 
little knew how faint and strengthless I was; 


é 
‘ 
$the very roses were oppressive as they lay 





the river’s bank, and responded to the hum of the { breathing out odor and unfolding their damask 
summer insects which haunted the rose-thickets } hearts in my lap. 

and the honeysuckle vines, with a capacity for; On the opposite side of the river, a little up 
enjoyment which I had never experienced before. ; the rugged bank, was rooted a slender ash, and 
My mother carefully folded me in a cloak, and {on one of the topmost boughs, was just distin- 
kissing me, exclaimed—‘‘see, how the color is 3 guishable, among the delicate leaves, a dark ob- 
coming to her poor, thin cheeks.” 

My father met her glance of congratulation, 
and smiling a happy, grateful 
affectionately upon me, and well he might, if he 
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ject which I knew to be one of the purse-like, 
hanging-nests, built by the English robbin. The 
owner birds were fluttering about the tree with 
their brilliant plumage flashing in the sunlight 
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like a pair of tiger lilies adrift on the wind. 
They are scarce and beautiful birds, the very 
gems of the air—these English robbins. I am 
not ornithologist enough to know if they have 
any other name. Their plumage is of a vivid 
scarlet, changing now and then, in a strong sun- 
light, to a flower-like tint, as if the feathers 
were tipped with powdered gold. 

There was a spot, just beneath the tree, on 
which my eyes dwelt with longing intensity. It 
was one of those cool little hollows which we 
often see on a broken hill-side; the grass, toa 
little distance around was delightfully green, 


and I could just distinguish the sparkle of waters | 
as they leaped from a little rocky basin, and } 


trickled down the bank, giving freshness and life 


to the herbage in their pathway. It was for that | 


bright water which I thirsted with an absorbing 
There it was, leaping and flashing, as 
I could almost 


desire. 
if in mockery before my eyes; 
hear it murmuring under the grass with that 
soft liquid flow which seems almost to quench 
thirst with its very melody, and yet it was for- 
bidden to me. Our doctor was a man of much 
knowledge—a successful practitioner, but, pos- 
sessel of inveterate prejudices, he strictly pro- 
hibited water in all cases of fever. He was as 
stubborn a water-hater as Mr. Willis’ Tomaso; 
one would have thought that like him, he sus- 
pected, that ‘‘since the world was drowned in 
it, it has tasted of sinners,” and that his patients 


might be tainted with it. Be this as it may, he 


would as soon have administered a dose of prus- | 


sic acid, as a spoonful of the pure element to 
one suffering under the disease that was ravaging 
our neighborhood. Through six long weeks of 
parching fever, I had tasted water only once. 


That once—it almost makes me smile to think ‘ 


of it—the girl, in her haste to obey a summons 


from my sick room, had placed a brimming ewer | 
All day I had been praying for | 


on the carpet. 
water. One drop—one little drop was all I asked, 
but it was denied to me. I was alone, burning 


with thirst, restless with feverish pain, and there, : 
a few yards from me, stood the forgotten ewer, ; 
with the coveted moisture dripping drop by drop | 
In the phrenzy of desire I crept | 


over its sides. 
from my bed and dragged myself along the floor, 
til) the delicious beverage was gained. I lifted 
my reeling head, seized the vessel, and drank— 
oh, with what intoxicating delight! Could I have 
coined each drop into a diamond at the moment, 
I would not have thus enriched myself. I re- 
member it all as a dream, but it was a moment 
of delicious pleasure. I would almost suffer the 
same privation to taste such happiness again. 
When the servant returned, she found me lying 
satiated and asleep—asleep by the half empty 
ewer, with my night-clothes lying wet about me, 
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and the carpet under my head saturated with 
the water, spilt in my eagerness to drink, The 
poor girl was dreadfully frightened; a sound 
rating from ‘‘the doctor,” and perhaps a trial 
for manslaughter, were the most gentle conse- 
quences her imagination taught her to expect 
from her negligence. After sobbing and wring- 
ing her hands most tragically for a season, she 
‘ changed my clothes, placed me in bed again, and 
{ like a wise girl, resolved to keep her own coun- 
cil in the affair. That night she was a faithful 
watcher, and I had along, refreshingsleep. The 
; next morning found me much better, which the 
good doctor pronounced as the result of some 
half-dozen powders which were to have been 
‘taken in roasted apple during the night. 

From the day of my stolen indulgence, to the 
time when they carried me into the open air for 
the first time, water had been carefully excluded 
from my room. Is it to be wondered at, then, 
that the “*Rock Spring,” with its bright grass 
and pure waters, should be the first object to 
fix my attention? My second sister followed the 
direction of my eyes, and understood their long- 





ing expression. 

‘“You may have some—you shall. I will run 
and ask mother,” she exclaimed, pushing a heap 
of muslin and silk pieces—an elder-wood pin- 
case, and a half-dressed doll out of her lap, and 
jumping up, ran into the house. Directly she 
appeared with her pink sun-bonnet on, and a 
pitcher in her hand. 

‘You may have some drink—mother says you 
may. Iam going after it. I’ll dip it out of the 
very coldest part of the basin, and bring a lot 
of pepper-mint and sweet flag-root with it!”— 
‘her cheerful voice was lost on the air as she 
darted through the gate and over the old wooden 
‘ bridge toward the “ Rock Spring.” 

A few moments, and she came running back 
with her bonnet hanging to her neck by the 
‘ strings, her generous, bright face all in a glow, 
‘and the water dashing over her hands at each 
bounding step. 

‘Here, drink, drink!” she said, eagerly, hold- 
ing the pitcher to my mouth—*“ drink quick— 
quick ! for the doctor is coming!” 

A few drops from the offered vessel were 
enough to satisfy my cravings. The fever had 
‘left me, and it was rather from a wish for the 
‘taste of water, than from any unnatural thirst, 
‘that I had so desired a draught from the spring. 

The tramp of a horse, steady and sedate in his 
movements, was heard on the bridge. 

‘“‘There he comes! there he comes!” cried 
my kind sister, half-frightened out of her wits 
{and snatching the pitcher from my lips, she 
{ darted into the house. I, too, started forward 
{in my chair, and would have followed her, but 
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the effort overcome my feeble strength. I fell 
back faint and panting for breath. Tramp— 
tramp—tramp, came the sound of hoofs over the 
bridge, then the noise was broken by the gravel 
at the end, and just underneath the boughs of 
the old chestnut, which stood there like a vete- 
ran sentinel, guarding the pass, appeared “ our 
doctor.” 

Our doctor was a characier odd and droll asa 
character ought to be. He and his horse had 
grown old with the village. For ten miles around, 
he reigned a perfect medical despot. There was 
not a child in the neighborhood who would not 
run away and hide itself like a frightened part- 
ridge at the very sight of his saddle-bags. One 
might well have judged of his character as he, 
emerging from under the chestnut, mounted on 
a piece of living antiquity in the shape of a 
venerable horse, whose gaunt frame looked as if 
it had been fed on its master’s refuse medicines. 
The poor beast had been a patriarch of the 


plough, and like many wiser animals, never could ; 


forget his old vocation. His propensities were 
always earthward; everything about him drooped, 
from the grisly hair hanging over his hoofs, to 
the long foretop, which streamed like an Indian’s 
scalp over his meagre face and blear eye. I 
must except his mane, for that could not be said 
to have any propensity. 
gether with burs, that it was difficult to guess of 
what material it was formed. 
have harmonized better than the horse and his 
accoutrements. 
with rain and sunshine till it rattled against the 
poor beast’s neck at every footfall; the saddle 


was old—worn and discolored; while the leather ‘ 


saddle-bags, which contained half the contents 


It was so matted to- 
Nothing could ‘ 


The bridle had been stiffened : 





DEATH. 





; his horse, farther than the corporeal portion of 
¢ man and beast was concerned, for notwithstand- 
j ing his antipathy to cold water, the doctor was 
$ uncommonly skilful in his profession, had re- 
ceived an unexceptionable diploma from the 
medical board in New Haven, and was, moreover, 
a man of vast general knowledge; but I never 
could learn that the horse had ever been honored 
with a diploma, or was, in any way, remarkable 
for scientific remark. Let this be as it may, it 
cannot be denied that master and beast could not 
be more completely created for each other, than 
were the doctor as we have described him, in his 
ill-made clothes and huge bear-skin cap, which 
poe his head much the appearance of a black 
; wasp’s nests, and the ugly animal on which he 
‘ usually appeared, with his crutches crossed on 
‘his saddle-bow, and his withered legs dangling 
; over the store of medicines packed in his saddle- 
bags. 
’ I know that it is very uncivil to leave the 
learned physician so long under the chestnut, 
: but it would be an aggravation of the offence had 
‘ the character of so important a functionary been 
left to conjecture. Well, he rode majestically 
‘toward the house, and after dismounting with 
some difficulty, placed his saddle-bags over one 
arm, and his crutches under both, and advanced 
‘into the yard. When he saw me sitting in the 
: easy-chair, with my sister’s playthings scattered 
about me, he stopped short, and planting his 
‘ crutches deep in the grass, called out— 
‘‘Halloo, you young chatterbox—how came you 
‘here; does that obstinate woman want to kill 
you?” 
$ Istammered out something about my parents 
‘ having brought me there. 
You’ll catch cold, and if 





of an apothecary’s-shop, seemed a part and? ‘More fools they. 
parcel of the beast, so admirably did they cor- { you do you’ll die,I can tell them that, but it’ll 
respond with his sides, which had lost most of 3 serve them right—for what business had they to 
their hairy coating in the agricultural service } let you come out till they had asked me, I should 
before mentioned. But the doctor—I cannot say $ like to know? But you’ll die, and I shan’t pity 


that he looked exactly like his horse, though, in 
some things, there certainly was a resemblance. 
The doctor was about forty, very lean, and crip- 
pled in both his legs. His horse, if we may 
judge from appearances, was nearly the same 
age, blind of one eye, with a form guiltless of 
more flesh than was absolutely necessary to hold 
his rickety joints together. 
affirmed that his beast, though rather rough in 
the exterior, knew more than most men; while 
everybody said that his master was as odd as odd 
could be, and as ugly in face and person as a 
man might reasonably wish to be, had his am- 
bition in that line been ever so great, but that 
there was not a physician in the county could 
compete with him in medical skill. It would be 


unjust to draw a parallel between the doctor and 


The doctor always } 


‘ them—a pack of fools!” 

A cold chill crept over me at his repetition of 
; the words ‘‘you will die.” The tears started to 
‘my eyes in spite of a strong effort to prevent 
them, and shuddering with fear, I closed my eyes 
$on the beautiful green earth with a feeling of 
‘ painful and sudden dread—the dread of death; 
‘ oh, what a host of terrible and tender feelings 
are intermingledin that fear! The doctor raised 
$ his crutches and hobbled a step nearer than he 
; was, doubtless, softened by the sudden palor that 
settled on my face. 
; ‘Don’t cry, little chatterbox,” he said, patting 
$ my head with his little bony hand, ‘‘don’t ery, 
; we shall raise you yet, I rather guess, but I 
$ wouldn’t have givea fourpeace for you, three 
weeks ago. There, there, you little fool, don’t 
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sob so; you'll make yourself sick again. I did ,a warm sunset. A soft misty gloom lay along 
not mean to frighten you, but here shall be no $ the ground, and in the bosom of the trees, while 


neglect; I——” 

He broke off suddenly, drew back the hand 
with which he had been patting my head, and 
passing it over his eyes, muttering— 


the church-window seemed burnished into sheet 
gold, so strongly did they reflect the dying light. 
A few still, melancholy moments, and the purple 
gloom had darkened the whole picture, save 


“My poor Therese. If I had given half as $ where the flashing sunbeams played brightly 


much care to her as I have to you, she would 
have been alive now.” 

T looked up; the doctor’s face was eloquent 
with grief, and a tear stood on his lean cheek. 
Poor man! though odd and eccentric, he had a 
heart. Therese was his eldest child—a sweet, 


around the glittering church-vane and slowly 
disappeared. Then night came on. One lone, 
bright star stole out, and trembled over my 
mother’s grave. I knew that it was her resting- 
place on which the light slept, for I could dis- 
tinguish the marble slabs, imbedded as they were 








gentle and most loving creature. A few weeks {in the gathering gloom. Oh, how solemn and 
previous to my illness, she had complained of  endionitaaty were my feelings, as I lay with my 
headache and dullness for several days in suc- § eyes fixed on that bright star, shedding its pur- 
cession. Her father, who was more than com- j ple tranquil light over the place of the dead—it 
monly engaged in his profession, considered her } was so pure, soheavenly! The tears rolled over 
indisposition as light, and neglected the first ;my cheeks as I gazed, and sweet, mysterious 
symptoms of fever till they gained a strength { thoughts came thronging in my brain, one after 
that baffled even his great skill. His first born { another, till my heart grew faint with the excess 
died—died by her father’s negligence. The poor ;of its own sensations. Another and another 
man felt it to his heart’s core. No wonder that { star came out, till the whole firmament glowed as 
the tears started to his eyes when he contrasted ; with a shower of brilliants. Slowly they seemed 
my convalescence with her death. ‘melting one into another—that lone, beautiful 
The doctor was, by far, too odd a man to in- ; star and all—and I was asleep again. 
dulge in genuine feeling for more than a moment. } My next waking was deep in the night. The 
Wiping his eyes, he resumed his usual half ; Toom was dark, and I felt a sensation of fatigue 
comic expression, and called for my mother in a ; and pain, which instantly convinced me that I 
voice that brought all the inmates of the house { had taken cold. The doctor’s words came to my 
rushing to the door, for they supposed that I { mind; my heart died within me, and I cowered 
must have fainted, or died, perhaps, in my chair. ; beneath the bed-clothes in a painful fit of cough- 
‘“‘Take that young one into the house!” voci-;ing. The darkness was appalling; my cough 
ferated he, pointing to the door with his crutch, { became more and more violent, and I felt as if 
“take her up and put her in bed; ten chances ; the hand of death was already upon me. My 
to one she has caught her death by your folly, { thoughts became strangely solemn, and I mur- 
and if she escapes, there’ll be no thanks to you } mured to myself as one in a dream, ‘‘and must 
for it, I can tell you.” I die so young, when life is so very sweet? 
My mother strove in vain to convince him that ; Must I close my eyes forever on the bright and 
she acted by his orders in conveying me into the $ beautiful earth, when but just returned to it 
air, which, indeed, was true. Nothing would { from the portals of the tomb? Will that pale 
pacify him, but he insisted that I must be carried star rise year after year and tremble over my 
to bed; so I was taken, terrified and weak from { grave also, when I shall be laid beside my mother 
apprehensions excited by the physician, sand $ in the cold, damp charnel-house of nature—that 
carried to my sick room again. The doctor left ; mother who died in my early infancy, and left 
me some quieting-drops, and departed. I felt a ¢ me to the generous care of one who had cherished 
sensation of relief when the solemn tramp of his } me even as if I had been her own child.” These 
old horse again struck on my ear as he stalked 3 were sad bitter thoughts, but I could not escape 
over the bridge; and when the noon passed } them; the doctor’s words rung in my ears like 
without bringing any of the unfavorable symp- § the denunciations of a prophet. “If you catch 
toms which would have been the effect of a sud-{cold.” I felt that I had caught cold, and that I 
den cold, the apprehensions which had chilled } must die. Slow and solemn thoughts of dissolu- 
my heart died away, and I slept. tion passed by me like spectres treading to the 
When I awoke, the purple glow of sunset filled } music of a dirge. My funeral seemed to pass in 
my room, the windows of which opened toward 3 mournful review. The little coffin with its velvet 
Tall’s Hill. The curtains were drawn back, and § pall, and myself lying pale and cold in the 
the hill with its taper steeple and white houses, } snow-white shroud, as I had seen poor Therese, 
imbedded and half-concealed by numerous trees, } with all the habiliments of mourning, marshaled 
lay before me, mellowing in the crimson haze of } themselves in my excited brain. The darkness 
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around seemed an immense curtain of black, 
enveloping me in its folds, and shutting me out 
from the earth forever. Death! death! Oh, 
what a chill came over me as I whispered the 
dread word again and again in the agony of } 
my fear. Then came more tender thoughts— } 
thoughts of my sisters and of their grief when ; 
they should see me cold and dead. I could} 
almost hear them weeping and mourning over } 
me; then appeared the pale faces of my father > 
and of my dear step-mother; they were full of 
settled grief. The dark picture was too distinct } 
for my excited imagination. I thought my heart } 
was breaking, and sobbed and wept in my bed, 
till I lay strengthless and. utterly exhausted, } 
with my face buried in the damp pillow, and my } 


trembling limbs bathed in the dew of mingled } 
weakness and agony. 

I know not whether I fainted or slept; but } 
there was a time of oblivion, and then a strain 
of sweet, wild music came floating through the 
room, and I felt the light of a new duy steal 
over my closed eyelids. I lay thus, a moment, 
between wakefulness and slumber, then a shadow 
broke the imperfect light, and a soft kiss was } 
pressed on my forehead. It was my mother; 
she had stolen to my bed-side at the first dawn 
of day, to inquire how I had rested. Her cheer- } 
ful face brought new hope to my heart, and I was ; 
ashamed to inform her how much I had suffered ' 


MEMO 


BY D. ELLEN 





Tuey seem but as yesterday, so fresh 
Hath memory kept them all; 

And they come with quick and silent tread, 
At her low and gentle call: 

The blooming flowers, the cloudless skies, 
The friends of other days— 

And the light of seft and loving eyes 
Amid the darkness plays. 


They seem to have ne’er been hushed in death— 
The mellow notes that creep ; 
Like a Summer floweret’s balmy breath, 
Or dreams in childhood’s sleep— 
Like a gleam of trembling, golden light 
Upon a blue lake’s breast, ; 
Or stars on the ebon brow of night— ; 
Islands of blissful rest. ; 
5 


They seem to have ne’er lain calm and still 
Beneath the white shroud’s fold, 

With the snowy forehead gleaming up, 
So hard and icy cold:— 
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during the night. She drew back the curtains 
and raised me that I might look out on the dewy 
earth. The rosy light was kissing every green 
thing into new beauty, and the old oak waved 
its boughs, and rustled cheerfully in the morning 
breeze. ; 

‘‘There, do you hear that?” said my mother, 
as the bird, whose music had disturbed me, sent 
forth a succession of wild, sweet notes from the 
bosom of the tree. ‘‘You shall go out again 
to-day, when the grass is dry.” 

| looked anxiously in her face, and ventured 
to say, **but, mother, are you sure that I have 
not taken cold? I coughed very badly in the 


ni 
ld, no, dear. You will be all the better 
for a little fresh air. You were tired, that was 
al 
y heart leaped; I felt as if snatched from 
> the coffin, and flinging my arms about my mother’s 


neck, L wept, and told her all. She pitied and 
soothed me in her own kind way, bade me try to 
sleep again, and promised that I should go out 


; to play with my sisters, notwithstanding the doc- 


tor’s predictions, and so I did, that day and the 
next—and the next again. Our doctor growled 


>and scolded, and flourished his crutch most 


magnificently when he came to visit me, but my 
mother took it all very quietly ; she was a woman 
—and women will have their way—when they can. 
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The glad, gay band that have passed away 
From earth’s fair blooming bowers, 

With tho glistening dew-drops still at play 
Amid its drooping flowers. 


But as yesterday they seem, so fresh 
Does memory bring them now— 

The days when in my path looked forth 
Full many a glad young brow. 

When o’er my heart-strings softly swept 
The sweetest music tone, 

And through my soul a rapture crept, 
That now, alas! is gone. 


But as yesterday, and yet long years 
Have passed on silent wing, 

Since we laid them down to sleep among 
The meek-eyed flowers of Spring. 

Since we trained the white rose o’er their bed, 
And sadly learned to know 

That the fairest slumbered with the dead, 
Silent, and cold, and low. 
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THE LADY JANE GRAY IN THE TOWER. 





BY MARY V. SPENCER. 








LADY JANE GRAY ENTERING THE TOWER. A PRISONER. 


Tue extreme youth of the Lady Jane Gray, ; Mary and Elizabeth, and to found a dynasty 
the number of her accomplishments, and the sin- $ himself, induced the boy-monarch to bequeath 
cerity of her piety have combined to render her } the crown to the Lady Jane, to whom the duke 
melancholy fate a favorite and popular theme. ‘had already mated his son, Lord Guilford Dud- 
Grave historians and profound statesmen have ‘ley. Had the two princesses been dead, and 
united with poets and novelists to deplore her ; Mary, Queen of Scots, out of the way, the Lady 
untimely end. The story has been so often told { Jane would, indeed, have been the real heir; 
that we presume it is universally known, and we ; but as three persons, with better titles than her- 
shall content ourselves, therefore, with briefly re- ; self, were living, the assumption of the throne 
calling it, in order to explain better the accom- } was a usurpation; for the English law has never 
panying illustrations, which exhibit the localities { recognized the right of a king to bequeath the 
in the Tower of London connected with her ; crown out of the order of succession. 
closing days. ; The Lady Jane received the announcement of 

The Lady Jane Gray was descended from the ; the honor intended for her, with many misgiv- 
sister of Henry the Eighth, who, having married : ings, accompanied by an unfeigned reluctance, 
Louis the Twelfth, King of France, united her- ‘nor would she consent to accept the crown until 
self, after his death, to Charles Brandon, Duke ‘her father besought her to it with tears. She 
of Suffolk. When Edward the Sixth lay on his was accompanied to the Tower, where it was 
death-bed, the ambitious Northumberland, de- i then the custom for English monarchs to hold 
siring at once to supplant the two princesses, ‘state for the first few days of her a with 
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THE CITADEL, OR WHITE TOWER, 
great pomp; and was proclaimed Queen in Lon- "ee Northumberland found the nobility desert- 
don and the vicinity. But the people generally 3 ing him, and was fain to succumb. He was soon 
received the intelligence with coldness. The } after arrested, and speedily executed. 

Princess Mary was looked upon as the rightful; After a reign of a few days, the Lady Jane 
heir, and very soon an army collected around ? voluntarily resigned the crown: but this did not 
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ST. PETER’S CHAPEL. 
began to be hoped that Queen Mary intended to 
spare their lives. But a rebellion headed by 
one Wiat, which, however, the prisoners appear 


save her, or her husband from being committed 
to the Tower on the charge of high treason. 
Here they remained for nearly two years, till it 
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scarcely to have known, exasperated the queen The second is the Citadel, or White Tower, which 
to such a degree that both Lady Jane and her j rises high over the rest of the fortress, and has 
husband were ordered to death. Fearing a rising ‘in fact given name to the promiscuous assem- 
of the populace in behalf of so much youth and blage of palaces, prisons and offices within the 
virtue, the queen ordered the wife to be executed ‘ extensive area of the outer walls. The third is 
within the Tower; but the husband suffered on the {the famous St. Peter’s chapel, made sacred by 
green outside. Lord Guilford Dudley perished { the crowd of illustrious dead reposing under its 
first, and afterward Lady Jane. While impri- ; pavement; for there rest Anne Boleyn, Catharine 
soned in that venerable building, she wrote, on } Howard, the Countess of Salisbury, Norfolk, the 
the walls of her apartment, some pathetic lines, hapless lover of Marie Stuart, Essex, the favorite 
in Latin, on her own melancholy fate: the lines {of Queen Elizabeth, and Lady Jane’s father-in- 
are still preserved. ; law, Northumberland. The fourth engraving re- 

The first of our illustrations represents the ; presents Lord Guilford Dudley, addressing the 
entrance of Lady Jane into the Tower, after her } people from the scaffold on the green, the White 
arrest, coming by night in a barge through the ; Tower, with its surrounding buildings being full 


ominous traitor’s gate, which opens on the water. ‘ in view. 
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THE OLD MAN’S SONG. 





BY J. K. HOLMES. 





Oh! Autumn’s on the woodland scene, 
The leaves lie dead and low; 
It is not as it was, I ween, 


On, memory in thy mellow light 
A moment would I stray, 
And call the silent back to-night 





Who long have pass’d away! 
The good that meekly stole to rest 
From friends they lov’d below, 
The many, many deemed the best 

A long time ago! 


The wave of time is moving on— 
The rain is dropping now— 

The summer of my life is gone, 
Oh! Autumn’s on my brow— 





A long time ago! 


Then hope was in my youthful eye, 
The earth was fair to view; 
I long’d to hear the night winds sigh 
They brought me visions too— 
But now I’m chang’d, and so is all 
I see around, below— 
Oh! melancholy shadows fall 
O’er long time ago! 
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THE MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 


A STORY OF THE SOUTH. 


BY ANGELE DE V. HULL. 








Ir was on a lovely evening, in the year 1781, , leaping down some high hill like the foamy 
that a lonely horseman wound his way through } brook of Undine. 
the beautiful valley in which stood the dwelling? Beyond lay the picturesque dwelling of Major 
of Major Lindsay, one of the best and bravest ‘ Lindsay, and thither the horseman bent his way, 
that struggled for our country’s freedom, in that } as the lengthening shadows warned him of the 
fearful contest of right against wrong. } hour. In the avenue leading to the house he 
The traveller came slowly on, and the expres-/ was met by a silver-haired old man, who came 
sion of his countenance, one of doubt and mis-‘ forward with the activity of youth to his ren- 
giving, seemed to deepen as the distance lessened ; contre. 
between him and his place of destination. He ‘‘ What news, Wilson?—what news?” cried he, 


was the bearer of tidings to the owner of the 
wide plantations before him—tidings which he 
knew would tear from a nearly desolate home 
its sole remaining hope. No wonder then that 


he drew up his reins, and paused to cast his eye | 


eagerly. 

**T have letters for you, major,” was the reply, 
as the traveller dismounted and grasped the out- 
stretched hand. j 

They reached the house in silence, and passing 
the main building entered an apartment in one 


over the fair prospect before him, as if to gather } 
courage in the contemplation of its rare beauty. of the wings. A few antiquated chairs ranged 

The tops of the trees were covered with the ; formally around the walls, and one with a high 
golden sunshine, bringing to light their various } back and spectre like arms placed before a table 
shades of green from the darkest to the most deli-} covered with papers, completed the furniture. 
cate, while through the wide spreading branches } Over the mantel-piece hung an officer’s belt and 
of some the bright rays peered and glittered like; a broken sword, while below lay the scabbard 
spots of fire on the thickly shaded surface. High } beaten almost into shapelessness. Near it stood 
in the deep woods clambered light and graceful } a handless cup of costly china, a treasure to the 
vines, now clinging as if in terror to the mighty ; mother of the dead boy whose lips had pressed 
oak, now trailing to the ground like weeping, } it; and a hunting-horn of rare carving with a 





deserted things, and now as if in sport thrown 
across the road from one tree top to another like 


an arch of hope over the heads below. Flowers } 


grow on either side in rich profusion like troops 
of gaily dressed fairies, nodding their graceful 
heads to the wind, but there were no light and 
busy feet to press them as of yore, no little hands 
to cull them for mimic crowns in all their childish 
games. But one was left of the merry band that 
gamboled over those now lonely woods, and called 
forth the echoes to their shouts of mirth—but 
one was left, the last of five brave youths that 
went forth to die upon the battle-field. 
Cultivation lent its beauty to the scene. Far 
and near, over one side, reached the rich and 


small silver flask curiously fashioned, lay together 
in mournful disuse as relics of those that were 
gone. 

Wilson had scarcely time to seat himself before 
the impatient old soldier claimed his despatches. 
Hurriedly he broke the seals, and with many and 
frequent exclamations rapidly devoured their con- 
tents. 

“Great God of heaven! Hayne put to death! 
without a trial! The villains! the blood-thirsty 
villains! Oh, Wilson!” said the agitated man, 
laying his hand upon his arm, ‘‘ was nothing done 
to save him?” 

‘Everything, my dear sir, everything. A de- 
putation of the loyalists, with the governor at 








varied regiments of corn, their green banners } their head, petitioned Lord Rawdon and the 
waving with the breeze; on they stretched over } commandant in vain. They resisted alike the 
hill and valley to the level ground, and far into } petitions of the most distinguished women in 
the forest shade: on the other stood the old grey } Charleston, and the piercing cries of Hayne’s 
rocks like staunch sentinels from the mountains ‘ wife and children. He died as he had lived 
that rose above all. A clear stream wound lov- ; bravely and honorably, a victim to the fury of 
ingly around the fields and woods, now sending Sa conquered enemy. His death will be long 
its band of crystal to the lowlands, and now ! remembered and well avenged.” 
&4 
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THE MOTHER’ 
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‘Poor fellow! poor fellow!” said the major, 
sighing deeply, and taking up another letter that 
remained unread. Slowly he scanned its con- 
tents, for his heart was heavy with grief. 

But he soon looked up, and turning to his com- 
panion grasped his hand. ‘Greene is on the 
heights of the Santee, strengthening his army 
and disciplining anewcorps. The time is come, 
Wilson, my gallant boy is needed, and he must 
leave us. Would to God that I had others to aid 
their suffering country!” 

‘** Your sacrifices have surely been great enough, 
my dearest sir,” said Wilson, in a low voice, re- 
membering the agony that had wrung the souls 
of the bereaved parents as they learned the death 
of the young soldiers, one after the other. 

“Ay! four brave boys have fallen, struggling 
for their country’s freedom. They left their 
quiet home never to return. But they died nobly, 
and God’s will be done. They were not mine, 
but the nation’s. My duty is not yet fulfilled. 
With the health and strength that Providence 
has given us, we should be the first to meet the 
eannon’s roar. Arthur must go, and he is ready.” 

But the voice of the high-souled father faltered 
as he raised his eyes to the broken sword above 


him, and he paused in his agitation to wipe his > 
His countenance had passed successively ° 
through the various degrees of that smothered } 
emotion which becomes only more violent with 


brow. 


the effort to control it. At first he had been 


intensely pale, and his eyes were moist; now he 
stood with clasped hands before his companion, ' 
who watched him with a mixture of tenderness ; 
and anxiety clearly visible upon his countenance } 


as he, too, glanced upon the gathered remem- 
brances of those whose places were never to be 
re-filled. 

A low knock was heard, and a servant entered 
to announce supper. Leaning upon Wilson’s 
arm, the major proceeded slowly to the dining- 
room. No one was there but the domestic in 
attendance. 

‘*My mistress is in the avenue with Master 
Arthur, sir,” said he, respectfully. 

“Then call them again, Mathew; it is late for 
your mistress to be out. And Wilson,” continued 
his host, turning to him, ‘after supper you will 
tell them the news you brought to.me. Alas! I 
fear its effect upon my poor Margaret.” 

Wilson turned away, and gazed around the 
room. It was neither cheerful-looking nor orna- 
mental, but its aspect desolate and gloomy, as 
though it mourned the absence of the gay voices 
that had once enlivened its walls. The small 
table before him had been substituted for the 
one at which four youthful forms were once 
seated. Their chairs stood in mournful array 
atone end of the room, and the bright, heavy 
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silver service, whose grotesque reflections had so 
often excited the mirth of the happy children to 
whose manhood the strife of nations kad been so 
fatal, now gave back but one young face, whose 
habitual seriousness, borrowed from the wrinkled 
brows forever before him, was almost painful to 
behold. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Lindsay entered, 
leaning on the arm of her noble-looking son. 
She appeared to be but little more than forty 
years of age, tall, pale and delicate. She had 
once been beautiful, the traces of former loveli- 
ness remained, and it was easy to see that sorrow 
had dimmed it all. She advanced slowly, and, 
making an effort to smile, welcomed her husband’s 
faithful agent in a voice remarkable for its sweet- 
}mess. She was in deep mourning, and a slight 
} negligence in the careful arrangement of her 
} dress was a touching proof of a mind forever 
occupied with the intensity of its grief. 

Arthur Lindsay was just eighteen, full of en- 
> thusiastic devotion to his country, and a desire 
} to distinguish himself in the glorious cause. He 
} conducted his mother to her place, and turned 
} to shake Wilson by the hand. 

The meal passed almost in silence; each one 
was busied with his own thoughts, and forgot to 
speak to the other. Ata sign from Major Lind- 
say Wilson proceeded to comply with his request, 
and watched its effect upon the mother and the 
son as he unfolded the result of his late journey. 

Arthur started up, his cheek glowing with 
patriotic fire, and uttered incoherent exclama- 
tions, in which indignation and joy were mingled. 
He felt that the time had come when he, too, 
} must sally forth upon the battle-field, or find a 
} resting place with his young brothers. His hand- 
some face grew radiant with enthusiasm as his 
father drew forth the letter of General Greene 
and read it aloud, and the tears rolled over those 
} blooming cheeks as he heard the wish for fresh 
} troops therein expressed. 

His father gazed tenderly and proudly upon 
his son, and turned to his wife. 

‘*What think you of all this, Margaret?” 

«That it will bring despair to many a mother’s 
heart,” replied Mrs. Lindsay, looking with heart- 
rending emotion upon her excited boy. ‘I can 
see it in no other light, my friends.” 

“It is to obtain peace, Margaret, that every 
struggle is made; and even if it were otherwise, 
we should rejoice that our countrymen will not 
dishonor their arms.” 

‘* What is all this to me now?” cried Mrs. Lind- 
say, letting her tearful eyes rest upon the four 
empty chairs at the end of the apartment. 

‘* Alas! these dreadful wars would have ended 
long ago, had we been enabled to do so honor- 
ably,” said Wilson, compassionately. ‘But who 
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would have us purchase peace on any other 
terms?” 


‘How I long to join my heroic countrymen!” ; 


cried Arthur, eagerly. 

“It is a happiness you will soon enjoy, my 
son,” replied his father, with no less enthusiasm. 
‘‘We shall soon set out to join Greene—a few 
days more, and r 

‘‘A few days more!” exclaimed the mother, 
wildly, and rising from. her seat. ‘‘What are 
you going to do with my son? Tell me!—tell 
me! I insist upon it!” 





Her husband sought to calm her, but she | 


repulsed him. ‘I will follow you until I drop 
dead with weariness. Then, perhaps, you will 
pause in your journey.” 

‘But, madam,” said Wilson, trying to soothe 
her, ‘‘a young man should see something of the 
world.” 

“The world!” murmured she, sinking back 
into her chair. 
world.” She covered her face with her hands. 

“They belonged to the army, Margaret,” said 
her husband, gently; ‘* would you have had them 
desert their post?” 

‘* Mother, have you no regard for my honor ?” 
said Arthur, whose interest in this struggle was 
fearfully painful. 

Mrs. Lindsay looked at her son with a face of 
agony he could never forget, but said nothing. 

‘Listen to me, my dear Margaret,” said Major 
Lindsay, motioning Arthur to silence. 
not be necessary for our son to be exposed to a 
battle. What if the struggle be- ended ere we 
reach the banks of the Santee? Ido not wish 
Arthus to seem less brave than his brothers, and 
if he is indeed obliged to become a soldier like 
them, I will accompany him and watch over our 
boy.” 

‘‘ And is that the consolation you have to give 
me?”’ said Mrs. Lindsay, in mournful despair. 
‘*You will make me hate my country, Frederick, 
you will make me regret that I was born here 


where my sacrifices have been so dreadful. Go, | 
then, go! since you think my mother heart has } 
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‘My other sons, too, saw the } 





{ the field of. battle. 


Surely, surely, there is no other family in which 
} 
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; ‘We will soon return to console her, father. 
{ She will not die, for she will think of us.” 

; ‘Thopeso, Arthur. God grant that we return 
{not too late, she has been already so cruelly 
} bereaved. And now, my son, remember that I 
excuse no rashness on your part, no tempting of 
; Providence. Be firm, be brave, but not fool- 
$hardy. The loss of your four elder brothers 
authorizes me to demand this of you. For your 
mother’s sake expose not your precious life in 
{ any vain attempts to acquire glory.” 

‘*My father would not have me like a timid, 
; Shrinking girl,” said Arthur, whose cheeks had 
; flushed painfully while his father spoke. 

; “‘T would have you do your duty, my son, and 
{ sustain the honor of your name. Now go and 
{ join your mother, and do your best to tranquilize 
her. I will come to you in a few moments, and 
2 


we will anite in our efforts to console her.” 
$ My dear sir, my honored friend,” said Wilson, 

as the youth left the room, ‘I did not wish to 
‘sustain Mrs. Lindsay in her resistance to your 
$ wishes, but now that we are alone nothing can 
prevent my telling you that you are doing more 
than your duty to your country by giving up this 
last and only child. Four sons have fallen on 
Four sons in four years! 


such an example occurs; wherein the debt to our 
fatherland has been so generously paid!” 
**You deceive yourself, Wilson,” was the reply. 


“It may ; ‘‘There are many who have suffered like our- 
selves. 


I cannot believe that I have given an 
example.” 


should fall ?” 
‘*God’s will be done, Wilson. 


5 
| ‘‘But Arthur is the last of his race—if he 


If my race 


} becomes extinct it will have fulfilled its missior 
} to the last; and I would rather that it disappear 


with a gleam of light than that it should be pre- 
} served through an act of cowardice.” 


{ But it could not be deemed cowardice, when, 
; after losing four brave sons, you should wish to 


save the fifth—the last.” 
‘*T endeavored to persuade myself of that, my 


not been sufficiently torn; since you do not think { friend, but as often as I did so I felt such a con- 


me lonely enough in losing four sons out of the 


H : 
tempt for my own weakness that it served only 


five that God had given me; go, and if you find } to convince me that the last drop of our blood 


can weep!” 


And rising once more, Mrs. Lindsay left the | 
room, giving utterance to shrieks that smote the : 
$ ceive my income, but force none to pay where 


hearts of those who remained behind. 


A long and painful silence followed; then, ; 
meeting his father’s tearful gaze, Arthur threw { 
} seek out those that have suffered in the wars. 


himself into his arms. 


Q 


me a corpse on your return you will still be | 
happier than I, who have no tomb over which J } 
; Wilson demanded an account of his administra- 


belonged to us no more than the first.” 
There was nothing further to oppose, and 


tion of affairs during Major Lindsay’s absence. 
‘«Let everything go on as usual, Wilson. Re- 


they are involved. Give to those who are in 
need, and employ theidle. Give plentifully, and 


“I have kept my promise, my son, you see { Comfort my wife, and raise her drooping spirits 


what it costs me. Your mother will die of grief.” ‘ 


with what encouragement you can. Alas! when 
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our eldest boy left his home she blessed him and; ‘You shall be near me, my good Arthur; an 
bade him go forth to his country’s aid. Proudly } army of brave youths like you would soon termi- 
and firmly she saw him depart, but from the } nate the war; and I need not tell you, my young 
fatal hour in which the news of his death reached } friend, that to be brave it is not necessary to be 
us, she never raised her head. Poor Margaret! } rash. Remember this for your father’s sake.” 
Poor desolate mother! But our country, Wilson, Arthur bowed in silence, and turning to his 
our country! Is not hers a parent’s cause? Had } father grasped his hand affectionately. There 
not I been forced to remain inactive from my } needed no promise from the lips to make this tacit 
severe wounds, still painful as age creeps on, one } one more sacred, and Major Lindsay returned the 
more stout hand would have struck a blow at the pressure of his son’s hand with equal tenderness. 
chains that have galled us. ‘But Iam keeping} ‘‘General,” said he, after a pause, ‘“‘remember, 
you from your rest. Good night, and God bless } too, that my place is near my boy wherever he 
you!” may be.” 

It was some time after the events above related, “Your place, Lindsay! Great God! have 
that Major Lindsay and his son arrived, tired and you returned to the fight with your unhealed 
exhausted, at the encampment of General Greene. } wounds?” 

It was a scene of the liveliest interest to both,as} ‘‘While there is a drop of blood left me it 
they beheld before them the moving mass that } belongs to my native land,” was the mpply ; ‘and 
was stretched over the field, and Arthur held out 1 have promised his mother,” pointing to Arthur, 
his hand to his father and grasped his in silent } and lowering his voice, ‘‘to watch over him now 
thankfulness at the prospect that was before him } as she did while he slumbered an infant in his 





of winning renown and glory with his maiden } 
sword. Lut as Major Lindsay beheld the hard } 
weather-beaten faces and muscular forms of the } 
men now going through the manceuvres with 
which Greene incessantly occupied them, endea- 
voring to discipline his new corps and perfect 
the old one, he turned to his slender, graceful- 
looking boy with a deep sigh, and a prayer for 
his future safety. 

But they were soon recognized, and their little 
band, a few recruits from the neighborhood of 
Valley Farm, received with demonstrations of joy 
that recompensed them for the fatigues they had 
undergone. :. 

They were conducted to General Greene, who } 
welcomed his old companion in arms with some 
emotion. Ile gazed upon the youth at his side 
With a look of kindnéss and sadness blended, and 
held his hand for some time before speaking. 

“Ah, Lindsay!” he exclaimed, at length, ‘it 
were better to perpetuate a race like yours, and 
marry this last scion of a brave and noble stock 
to one of our true-hearted countrywomen.” 

“IT am married, sir—to my country,” inter- 
rupted Arthur, with glowing cheeks. ‘And show 
me a better bride for an American soldier!” 

“Full of the good old blood!” cried Greene, 
smiling approvingly. ‘‘ You are already prepared 
for action, my gallant boy, and the time is near 
at hand. * The weather is becoming less scorch- 
ing, and I am about to march forward to expel 
the red coats from the towns they still hold, and 
shall not uso much ceremony in requesting them 
to leave Charleston.” 

The eyes of young Lindsay sparkled at this 
information, and he eagerly demanded his place 
among the ranks wherein he was to strike his 
first blow for liberty aud the country. 

Vou. XIX.—4 
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cradle.” 

‘* Alas, poor lady!” said Greene, compassion- 
ately. ‘‘How fared she, Lindsay, when you left 
her?” . 

‘*Badly enough, my friend,” said the major, 
falteringly. ‘‘ But in spite of her breaking heart 
and her heavy grief, when she learned that her 
son must leave her, she arose with the dawn to 
see him go, blessed him, and bade him preserve 
the honor of his name. With all her woman’s 
tears she, too, would fight for the natioa, did 
chance require it.” 

‘*I believe it, indeed!” cried Greene, with 
enthusiasm. ‘A high-souled American woman, 
or she would not have sent so fearless a band 
into the country. God grant her happiness in 
the end!” 

Arthur walked away and joined a group of 
soldiers that had gathered near, and by his frank 
and winning ways soon made friends among them. 
The two elders continued for some time in earnest 
conversation, and then proceeded to the general’s 
tent, where the weary traveller sought rest after 
the fatigues of travelling. Nature proved stronger 
than her subject’s will, and while he sank back 
into a deep and refreshing sleep his companion 
left him to prepare his army for a march toward 
the Congaree. 

Arthur Lindsay contemplated the busy scene 
with feelings of rapture. He was at length ‘‘in 
his own place.” His fellow soldiers passed to 
and fro before him full of light words and gay 
jests for the new-comer. The white tents dis- 
appeared, the ranks were again formed, and 
silence succeeded to the hum of many voices. 
The word of command was heard over the plain, 
uttered ina clear, loud tone; the roll of the drums 
sounded, and when the brave old soldier awoke, 
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strengthened by his slumber, it was to mount, you can and tell Lee to turn his cavalry to the 
his horse and follow the circuitous route that led} left and fall upon the rear of the enemy. Tell 
them to their place of destination, near the con- } him to lose no time, as with a good manteuvre 
fluence of the two rivers, Santee and Congaree. he may finish routing them.” 

They passed the upper Congaree, and rapidly} The captured royalist gave a groan as he heard 
descended the right bank with the intention of} this order, and Arthur flew to obey it. Regard- 
attacking the enemy, who were stationed at less of the fire to which he was exposed, he sped 
Macord’s_ Ferry, under the command of Colonel } on, and delivering his message returned to take 
Stewart. > his place near Greene. 

The royalists seeing the approach of anarmy; Ina short time the flight of all that wing of 
so superior in force, and especially in cavalry, ; the British army took place. The right held 
reflected that they were too remote from Charles- } bravely on, but Greene ordered it to be attacked 
ton, whence they drew their subsistence. They} in front by the Maryland and Virginia troops, 
hastened, therefore, to quit Macord’s Ferry, } the cavalry of Colonel Washington charging it in 


and fell back upon Eutaw Springs, where they } the flank. The confusion then became general, 


labored to entreneh themselves. Greene pur- } 
sued them thither and prepared for battle. 
The vayguard was composed of the militia of } 


and the royalist army fell one over the other in 
their endeavors to recover their intrenchments. 
But although victory appeared to be in the 


the two Carolinas, and the centre of the regular ‘hands of the Americans, the English troops, 


troops of those provinces, of Virginia and Mary- } 


land. Colonel Lee with his legion covered the 
right flank, and Colonel Henderson the left. The 
rearguard consisted of the dragoons of Colonel 
Washington and the militia of Delaware. It was 
a corps of reserve destined to support the first 
lines. The artillery advanced upon their front. 
The British commander formed his troops in 
two lines: the first was defended on the right by 
the little river Eutaw, and on the left by a thick 
wood. The second, forming a reserve, crowned 
the heights which command the Charleston road. 


After some skirmishing between the marshmen } 


of the one and the other army, they fell back 
behind the ranks, and the engagement became 
general. 
time with balanced success, but at length the 
militia from Charleston were broken and retired 
The British division which formed 
the left of the first line quitted its position to 
pursue them. In this movement it lost its dis- 
tances, and could no longer combat in company 
with the other part of the line. 


in disorder. 


This was an advantage to the American army, } 


and Greene lost no time in benefiting by it. Fol- 
lowed by young Arthur Lindsay, who had been 
fighting like a lion, he pushed forward his second 
line. 

‘«Charge, my men, charge!” shouted he, waving 
his sword, and leading on; ‘‘now is our time; do 
your duty bravely! Ha, Lindsay, that was well 
done, my boy!” continued he, as he watched his 
young companion rush forward and renew the 
attack so vigorously that the English began to 
retreat in confusion. The charge was so furious 


and so sudden that the royalists were completely 
terror-stricken. 

‘Ho, Lindsay!” cried Greene, as Arthur stood 
over a British officer, commanding him to sur- 
render, ‘‘speed through the lines as swiftly as 


It was supported for a considerable } 


accustomed to a rigid discipline, were able to 
} rally in their disorder, and threw themselves into 
> a strong house, determined to make a desperate 
> defence. Here the action re-commenced more 
, obstinately than at first. The Americans strove 
> with the utmost valor to force the enemy from 
} their posts. Their efforts were vain, and the 
English repulsed them with severe loss. Colonel 
Washington was wounded and taken, and around 
) the house the slaughter was terrible. 

> Colonel Stewart, rallying his right wing, pushed 
, forward against the left flank of the American 
army. Greene then felt persuaded that to con- 
} tinue the conflict would be to waste torrents of 
> blood, and he retreated to his first encampment, 
carrying off five hundred prisoners and nearly 
all his wounded. 

} By his side rode Arthur Lindsay, his left arm 
; badly wounded, and the brave old major, who 
> took part in the conflict, following his son through 
} the thickest of the fight, and cheering the weary 
} men when it became more fierce. 

The meeting between the father and son when 
all was over proved one of the most affecting 
nature, and when at length the old soldier fell 
asleep, after the excitement of the day, it was 
with his arms clasped around his noble boy. 

The encomiums of his general were not the 
} only reward the young soldier received. Public 
} thanks were voted to those who had been actors 
} in the battle of Eutaw Springs, and Greene him- 
} self was presented with a conquered standard 
} and a medal of gold. He took occasion at that 
} time to mention the services of those who had 
distinguished themselves by gallant conduct, and 
} among the most conspicuous stood the son of his 
2 


> 
} 
> 





old and tried friend. They were not forgotten, 
as we shall see. 

Reinforcements were received a short time 
after, and the republicans once more turned their 
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arms against the English in South Carolina. 
Their appearance caused them to leave the open 
country, and intrench themselves in Charleston, 
sending out scouts and foraging parties that were 
forever repulsed by Greene and his brave band. 
In this manner the American general put an end 
to the war at the south, and in the meantime 
young Arthur received the welcome news of his 
promotion. 
scarce be found, and the heart of the eager youth 
beat impatiently for another opportunity of ac- 
quiring glory. 


, even the elements assisted, Cornwallis sent a flag 


to Washington, requesting a cessation of arms 
for twenty-four hours, and an appointment of 
commissioners for arranging the terms of capitu- 


lation. But two hours only were granted, and, 


’ after objections on both sides, the British general 


A prouder father than his could; 


Virginia was not so fortunate as Carolina. As } 


if to render his name more odious to the Ameri- 
cans, Arnold carried fire and sword wherever he 
went. The 
by this to divert our attention from the south, 
hoping to divide the American forces there. 

An engagement took place between Arbuthnot 
and the French fleet, in which, although the losses 
were equal, the latter returned to Rhode Island, 


sritish generals were endeavoring 


relinquishing their design, which was to cut off ; 


the retreat of Arnold from the Chesapeake. La- 
fayette failed in reaching Petersburg before the 
English general, who there took command of all 
the British forces. Virginia became the seat of 
war. 


We will pass over a part of our history, with > 
which every American is familiar, and beg our } 


readers to follow our young hero, who had re- 
turned to his native state, hoping that he might 
be enabled once more to embrace his now proud 
mother, and lay his laurels at her feet. But 
events were thickening, and after many oppor- 
tunities of winning more renown, he succeeded 
in joining Washington, who, refusing to notice 


and the future president of his country agreed 
to terms. 

The news of so glorious and important a victory 
resounded exultingly throughout America. The 
names of Washington, Lafayette, Rochambeau 
and De Grasse echoed far and near, never to be 
forgotten. Thanks were addressed to generals, 
officers and soldiers, and young Lindsay, covered 
with honors, prepared to return home, where he 
had entreated his father to remain during the 
rest of the struggles. With the praises of Wash- 
ington still in his ears, the grasp of his hand still 
felt within his own, he mounted his horse a brave 
and well-tried soldier, worthy the gratitude of 
his now free country and of the sword he wore. 

It was a bleak and chilly day in autumn that 
he reached the valley in which he was born. 
Wilson and the devoted but now nearly helpless 
father had advanced to meet him, one not less 
eager than the other for the first glance of the 
eagle-eyed young hero. ; 

At length he came, and scarce a word passed 
ere they reached the hcuse, so full were the three 
hearts that beat rapidly and gratefully at the 
wanderer’s return. But when, with a cry of 
joy, Arthur beheld his mother, and sprung for- 


; ward to meet her, the soldier was forgotten in 


} the son. 


the brutal conduct of the British in Connecticut, } 
drew all his forces into Virginia, knowing that ! 


whoever should triumph at Yorktown would } 
} every word that fell from his lips, “‘would you 


decide the whole campaign. 
The English had surrounded it with fortifica- 
tions of various kinds, but there was but small 


space within, and little safety afforded the garri- 


son. 
site village of Gloucester, and the artillery placed 
there, were of no importance. 

The Americans, through the violent fire of the 
besieged, erected their batteries and covered 
them with a hundred pieces of heavy ordnance. 
The guns of the enemy were soon silenced, and 
many of their defences ruined. Cornwallis was 
strongly urged to retreat, but persisted in remain- 
ing behind walls that were indefensible. An 
attack was made, and while the Americans, under 
Lafayette, advanced upon the right redoubt, the 
French had charge of the other. 


Even the earthen works around the oppo- 


5 


Tears rolled down his manly face, and 
from that mother’s heart passed every pain as 
she clung in speechless delight to her only, her 
last child. 

‘*And now, Margaret,” said her husband, as 
she sat holding her son’s hand, and listening to 


have had him remain at home in idleness and 
lose the honors he has won in this his early 
youth?” 

The tears sprung in her eyes, and throwing 
herself on Arthur’s breast she pressed him closer 
to her heart. 

‘“‘T had forgotten my sufferings, my boy,” cried 
she, ‘‘in the delight of seeing you once more at 
my side. But I am proud, too, of your noble 
conduct, and as thankful for the freedom of our 
country as many who parted from their sons 
with tearless eyes. I will not be called the less 
patriotic because I let you go with a breaking 
heart.” 

*¢Add to that, dear madam,” interrupted Wil- 


Both were } son, laying his hand upon Major Lindsay’s arm, 


gained, and Washington presented to two of the ; and gazing at him with respect and admiration, 


French regiments the cannon they had taken. 


‘‘add to that the right you had to those bitter 


After many and various repulses, in which } tears, when, after your heavy and successive 
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afflictions, you still had the courage to give up . dom lives, so will the names of her deliverers be 
this last and only child, whom God in his good- ‘ remembered and venerated for the deeds of super- 
ness has saved, that he may live to tell the story ‘human valor which shook and rent the chains 
of his parent’s patriotism and their self-devotion. ; we never, never will feel upon ourselves again, 
The struggle is over, the victory is won; our {I have made a tiresome speech, Arthur, for I see 
native land is free, and her oppressors. gone. }you smile at the old man’s enthusiasm, but as 
Thousands are still to see the light, whose hearts } surely as I say it now, the deliverers of the land 
will beat as bravely as Arthur’s now does; but { will live forever—the name of Washington will 
as long as our republic lasts, as long as her free- ‘never die!” 
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TO OUR LIDA, 
ON THE OCCASION OF HER MARRIAGE. 


THEReE’s sadness on my heart, Lida, 
I cannot laugh to-night, 

Though peals of mirth go gaily round, 
And youth trips free and light. 


But they must go with thee, Lida, 
They will not stay behind; 

But tears instead, or deep regret, 
Which can no solace find. 


It seems so like to death, Lida, 
To lose thy presence here, 
To feel thou art another’s now, 

His home and heart to cheer. 


Ah! why didst turn thine ear, Lida, 
To catch the wooer’s voice? 

Did we not love thee more than he? 
Is he indeed thy choice? 


But see! what cloud is that, Lida, 
Which steals athwart thy brow? 
Do shadows dim of by-gone days 


It looks so like a shroud, Lida, 
That bridal robe of thine, 
In which thou seem’st an offering made 


Upon some holy shrine. Come floating by thee now? 
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Thy thrilling, gushing voice, Lida, ; ’Tis passed; ’twas but a shade, Lida, 
It was so glad and free, A fleeting, passing shade; 

It made our sorrows light to hear A brief sad dream that often comes 
Thy ever living glee. When life’s illusions fade. 


Oh! blithe and gay as now, Lida, 
Be life with all its toys; 

Strewed be thy path with sweetest flowers, 
Unblighted be thy joys. 


Those eyes of light and love, Lida, 
Whose beam is on me thrown, 

May still their truthful glances fling, 
But not to meet mine own. 


Thy sweet and soothing words, Lida, 
Beguiled our hearts of care; 

The smiles that played upon thy lips, 
Oh! loved we these to share. 


But ask me not to smile, Lida, 
I cannot laugh to-night, 
Though peals of mirth go gaily round, 
And youth trips free and light. Ww. 8. 
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TO LILY IN HEAVEN. 





BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. D. 





Lity of Heaven! adorned in robes of light, , In concert with the angels, thou dost pour 

Such as Messiah wore in glory bright, Around the feet of Him thou dost adore— 
When he aros@ up from the grave’s dark night, Spreading like some great river without slore— 
And took to Heaven above his final flight— For thy dear blessed Lord forevermore. 


Thou art with newly-washed unsandaled feet 
7 As they embalmed the body of thine Lord, 


Was thy pure soul by his most holy word, 

When thou wert made that swift, high-flying bird— 
Soaring to Heaven to reap thy great reward. 

A saintly spiritual Lily thou art now, 

Of amaranthine freshness, white as snow— 

No more such death in this dark world to know, 
But in perennial freshness there to grow. 


Walking along the sapphire-paven street, 
The jasper-walled great city of pure gold 
Of the living God—God-built in Heaven of old. 


With the soft music of the Heavenly dove, 

Whose outstretched wings now shadow thee above, 
His God-like kindness unto thee to prove— 

From thy pure lips celestial songs of love, 
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succeed in making good impromptu pictures. 





TABLEAUX.VIVANTS. 





BY MES. R. P. SEVERN. 





Pernars there is no intellectual amusement ,are found naturally in a Tableau Vivant. In a 
in fashionable life the nature of which is so little i picture the light is made effective by a dark 
understood as the Vableaux Vivant; it being { shadow placed near it; diminished lights or demi- 
generally considered as only a vehicle for dis- ; tints are introduced to prevent the principal light 
play, whereas its real purpose is to arrange ‘appearing a spot; and these are linked together 
scientifically a combination of natural objects, ; by artful shades, which show the outline in some 
so as to make a good picture according to the { places, and hide it in others. The colors must 
rules of art. ‘also be carefully arranged, so as to blend or har- 

A Tableau Vivant is literally what its name ; monize with each other. A want of attention to 
imports—a living picture composed of living {these minute points will be sufficient to destroy 
persons; and, when skilfully arranged and seen ; the effect of the finest picture, even to those who 
at a proper distance, it produces all the effect of {are so unacquainted with art as to be incapable 
a real picture. It is said, that the first living { of explaining why they are dissatisfied, except 
picture was contrived bya profligate young Ger- } by an involuntary liking or disliking of what 
man nobleman, who having, during the absence ; they see. 
of his father, sold one of the celebrated pictures ! The best place for puttiug up a Tableau Vivant 
belonging to the old castle, which was an heir- }is in a door-way, with an equal space on each 
loom, to conceal the deficiency, placed some of { side; or, at least, some space on both sides is 
his companions behind the frame, so as to imi- { necessary ; and if there is a room or a passage 
tate the missing picture, and to deceive his father, ‘ hetween the door selected for the picture and the 
who passed through the room without being con- ; room the company is to see it from, so much the 
scious of his loss. better, as there should be a distance of at least 

A Tableau Vivant may be formed in two ways; { four yards between the first row of the spectators 
it may consist of a group of persons, who take { and the picture. 
some well-known subject in history or fiction to It must be remembered, moreover, that, while 
illustrate, and who form a@ group to tell the story {the tableau is being shown, nearly all the lights 
according to their own taste, or, it may be a ; must be put out in the room where the com- 
copy, as exact as circumstances will permit, of } pany is assembled; and, perhaps, only one single 
some celebrated picture. The first plan, it may { candle, properly placed, in the intervening space 
be easily imagined, is very rarely effective; since, ; between the company and the tableau, must 
as we find that even the best masters are often ; be left slightly to illuminate the frame. In the 
months, or even years, before they can arrange } above-mentioned door-way a frame, somewhat 
& group satisfactorily on canvass, it is not pro- {smaller than the original picture, must be sus- 
bable that persons who are not artists should ; pended, three, four, or even five feet from the 

‘ floor, as may suit the height of the door; or, if 
Indeed, it has been observed, that artists them- the door is not very high, the frame may be put 

; 

< 





selves, when they have to arrange a Tableau ; one or two feet behind, to gain space; but care 
Vivant, always prefer copying a picture to com- ; must be taken to fill up the opening that would, 
posing one. {in that case, show between the door-way and the 
Copying a real picture, by placing living per- { frame; also a piece of dark cloth ought to be put 
sons in the positions of the figures indicated in $ from the bottom of the frame to the ground, to 
the picture, appears, at first sight, an easy task { give the appearance of the picture hanging on 
enough; and the effect ought to be easily attained, { the wall. 
as there can be no bad drawing, and no confused ; The most important thing, however, is, that 
light and shade, to destroy the effect of the group- } chairs or tables ought to be placed behind the 
ing. There are, however, many difficulties to : frame, so that the persons who are to represent 
conquer, which it requires some knowledge of {the tableau may sit or stand as nearly in the 
art to be aware of. Painting being on a flat sur- ; position, with regard to the frame, as the figures 
face, every means are taken to give roundness ; appear to do in the real picture they are trying 
and relief to the figures, which qualities of course { to imitate, and at about two feet from the frame, 
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so that the light which is attached to the back , 
of the frame may fall properly on the figures. } 
In order to accomplish this, great study and con- } 
trivance are required, so that the shades may fall } 
in precisely the same places as in the original } 
picture; and sometimes the light is put on one} 
side, sometimes on the other, and often on the} 
top; and sometimes shades of tin or paper are } 
put between the lights and the tableau, to assist } 
in throwing a shadow over any particular part. } 
The background is one of the most impartant >: 
parts, and should be made to resemble that of? 
the picture as nearly as possible; if it is dark, } 
coarse cloth absorbs the light best; but whether } 
it is to be black, blue, or brown, must depend on 
the tint in the picture; should the background be } 
a light one, colored calico, turned on the wrong } 
side is generally used. If trees or flowers form’ 


the background, of course real branches or plants 
must be introduced to imitate those in the pic- 
ture. Even rocks have been imitated; and spun 
glass has often successfully represented water. 
A thin black gauze, black muslin, or tarlatan veil 
should be fastened to the top of the frame, on 
the outside of it, through which the tableau is to 
be seen. 

Care ought to be taken to conceal the pecu- 
liarities of the different materials used in the 
draperies, and it is even sometimes necessary to 
cover the stuffs used for the purpose with a gauze 
of a different color, so as to imitate the broken 
and transparent colors found in most good pic- 
tures. This, carefully attended to, will give a 
quietness and simplicity to the whole, which will 
greatly add to the illusion. 
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BY JOHN F. WEISHAMPEL, JR. 





Beneartu the shadow of a lofty dome, 

That reared to justice its colossal face, 
Assembled all the men of ancient Rome— 

The senators and rulers of her race. 
And Manlius, the bravest hero there, 

Stood on the stairs against a sculptured post, 
In attitude and dignity most rare, 

The victim of a factious, envious host, 
His honor and his prowess to declare. 


; 

‘ 

$ 
“My countrymen,” cried he, in noble tone, 3 
“Before your honored judges now I speak, ; 
To vindicate a character mine own 
From stains that blush a truly Roman cheek. ‘ 
Camillus and his partisans may say ; 
That Manlius disloyal is to ye: § 

a 

It is all false; your ears awhile I pray, $ 
And I will tell, though praise it seem to be, § 
My proudest deeds, which are forgot to-day. § 
; 

; 

‘ 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

< 

2 

‘ 


“There first behold—if I must boast it now— 
Four hundred of your citizens all free, 

Go ask—and each will shout with grateful voice, 
Their chains of servitude were broke by me. 

And by my side, in glittering tinsel read 
Full forty times a tribute to my fame— 

I had not thought that I should even need 
These sacred gifts to bolster up my name, 

And prove my right to an heroic deed! 


“But I had fondly hoped my comrades would 
Have not forgotten—ah! I hear their shout! 
They still remember!—how I boldly stood, 
And saved their legion from disastrous rout! 
Come here, my soldiers!—we have fought and bled 


Together side by side upon the field, 
With stalwart arms, until the foemen fied, 

Or, scorning that our eagle e’er should yield, 
We one by one dropped down among the dead! 


“Now gaze upon my breast—the marks of (aul, 
The sears of Brennus here are rudely made; 
Behold my wounds!—yet never did I fall, 
Or once dishonor Rome whom I obeyed. 
This is not all—my hundreds have I slain, 
Who sought to desecrate our ancient land 
Here in the armor, gathered on yon plain, 
Of thirty chiefs prostrated by my hand, 
Who never raised their barbarous heads again! 


“But must I struggle thus—oh, Rome! for life? 
Sure I thought not thou would’st ungrateful be; 
When thou art freed from cabalistic strife, 
Thou wilt repent what thou hast done to me. 
Thou wilt not hear me!—then my arm I bare, 
And turn my face to yonder field of Mars, 
Hear ye my prayer! 
Ye gods who sit enthroned among the stars— 


m 


I saved your temples—gaze in pity there! 


Appealing to the gods! 


The chieftain ceased—the council was amazed— 
He stood the target of ten thousand eyes— 
The crowd at him, then at their temples gaz’d, 
And filled all Rome with their appalling cries. 
But ah! his brilliant triumph soon grew dim, 
For Rome had well-nigh lost her noble stock ;— 
The muse of history swells the sadd’ning hymn: 
Flung from the vast and famous Tarpeian rock, 
Rome slew her saviour when she martyred him! 
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THE THREE SISTERS. 





BY EMILY 


BEAUMONT. 





“Janz,” said my mother, one night, as I lit; 


my candle, before retiring, ‘to-morrow you must } 
go to spend the afternoon with your Aunt Han- ; 


the other with bright golden ringlets shading her 
blooming cheeks and dark blue eyes. 
‘These are beautiful children, aunt,” I said, 


nah.” } «*T can hardly imagine that they were destined 


“Dear mother,” I replied, dolefully, ‘what ; 
crime have I committed, that I must do penance ' 
the whole evening?” : 

‘Why your sister and I are too much engaged 
to visit the old lady this week, so I have sent her > 
word that you are coming instead.” 

Aunt Hannah was a distant relation of my 
mother’s, who was called aunt by the juvenile: 
members of our family from the respect due to } 
her advanced age; she had been very kind to me 
when a child, but as I grew older the weekly } 
visit became more a dull task than a pleasure; } 
until the duty devolved almost entirely upon my ! 
mother and my elder sister. ; 

It had been some months since I had seen her, } 
and the good old lady welcomed me very cor- } 
dially; but after the first words of greeting and 
the usual inquiries about health, a solemn silence 
stole over us. I looked at Aunt Hannah, as she 
sat knitting, in her accustomed corner, in her} 
snow-white cap and spectacles, with her snuff- } 
box lying on a stand at Ker side; at two large} 
tabby cats, that were dozing on the hearth-rug } 
in front of the fire; at the geraniums and roses 
in the window, and at the various articles of } 
furniture which the room contained; but all was } 
in vain, and I felt very uncomfortably restless, ; 
and a wearisome inclination to yawn. At last, ; 
raising my eyes in despair, I noticed a large } 
painting in a richly gilt frame, which | had often } 
seen before, but never examined particularly. 

“Aunt Hannah,” I said, ‘that is a very pretty } 
picture, what does it represent?” ; 

My aunt glanced up at it very sorrowfully, and } 
said, ‘‘yes, but there is a melancholy history > 
connected with it; it is a family piece; the por- } 
trait of one of my early friends, with her chil- 
dren.” ; 

I approached the picture, and examined it at- ; 
tentively. It represented a lady with a sweet and ; 
engaging countenance, expressive of mildness} 
and innocence, yet with a slight trace of melan- ; 
choly mingled with its calm beauty. A lovely } 
child was reposing peacefully in her arms, and ; 
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for any sorrow, and the mother looks too fair and 
fragile for the trials of this world.” 

‘‘She was indeed too gentle and too good for 
this earth,” was the answer of my aunt, ‘‘and 
if you would like to hear it, I will relate their 
story to you.” 

«Eliza Metford,” said my aunt, ‘‘ was a school- 
mate of mine, and her sweet and innocent face 
was a true type of the purity and goodness of 
her disposition. After we both left school, our 
intimacy continued, and I was often with her in 
the gay and fashionable circles in which her 
family associated. Yet amidst all she preserved 
her calm dignity of manner, and was reserved 
and timid. When still very young, her hand 
was sought and given to one, who was much her 
superior in years, but in whom talent and learn- 
ing were united to a fine person and polished 
manners. 

‘“‘For a time she lived happily. But at last 
she discovered that the place which in her heart 
was filled by his image, was in his usurped by 
the worldly honor which he was so eagerly seek- 
ing. She had little ambition, while it was his 
master passion. Her love now concentrated 
itself on her children, who were more idolized 
than loved. They were three lovely little girls, 
and the eldest had her mother’s regular and 
delicate features; the second, the dark flashing 
eyes and noble features of her father. But all 
three were singularly beautiful, and warmly at- 
tached to their parents, and to each other. 

“It would have been difficult to imagine a 
fairer and happier family than theirs, when these 
portraits were painted; yeteven then the worm 
was gnawing at the heart of the rose. The 
bright flush upon the mother’s cheek came and 
went too changefully for perfect health; the 
light within her mildly beaming eyes became 
brighter, but it was the feverish glow of con- 
sumption. Death had already marked her for 
his victim. Ina few short months, she became 
the prey of the relentless spoiler. 

“Darkness and desolation dwelt by the once 


two others were playing at her feet, one with : happy fireside. The ringing laughter of child- 
large, laughing, black eyes and dark hair, and: hood was hushed, for the shadow of the grave 
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brooded over their young spirits, and the soli- 
tary husband turned from the once loved tran- | 
quillity of his home, to a more reckless pursuit 
of his idol, fame. 

‘‘Meantime his fair young daughters, Ellen, 
Virginia, and Eliza, lived in the solitude of their 
home and passed from children into lovely girls. ; 
The years that wrote their traces in deep fur- ! 
rows upon the lofty brow of their father, and in 
grey hairs among his once dark locks, only added 
new beauty and bloom to the graceful girls, that 
grew like fresh flowers in loneliness and seclu- 
sion. But at last the scene was changed, for the 
father led another bride to his stately mansion, 
less fair and gentle than their own kind mother, 
but still beautiful and young. Again the apart- 
ments rang with the sound of revelry and re- 
joicing, and the doors were opened for the 
reception of visitors. 

‘*But his daughters found no kindred heart to 
rest upon, no gentle counsellor in the lady who 
seemed devoted to pleasure, and whose happiness 
consisted only in the bustle and amusements of 
this world. Ina short time they yielded to the 
irresistible impulse, and were drawn into the , 
whirlpool of vanity, becoming as gay and care- 
less, as the rest of the giddy throng. But this } 
was only in outward appearance; the remem- > 
brances of childhood, the prayers offered at the 
mother’s knee, the hymn with which she lulled 
them to ther nightly rest, the kind words of ma- 
ternal admiration were not so easily forgotten, 
and these memories often pressed upon the heart 
when the laugh and song was upon the lip. 

‘*Many admirers thronged around the fair 
sisters; the wealthy and the proud sued for their 
notice, and genius and learning laid their laurels 
at their feet; but the elder sister loved one 
whose only wealth was an irreproachable name 
and a brave and fearless heart. He was a young 
officer in the navy, of respectable connections, 
but not in affluent circumstances, and her father 
refused to give his consent to theirunion. With 
the hope that time would overcome all obstacles, } 
they were privately married, and the lover set } 
off on another voyage, while the lady remained } 
at home. Some time passed, when it was an- 
nounced that the ship in which he sailed was 
wrecked, and he, with the greater part of the; 
crew buried in a watery grave. His bride was} 
seated with the rest of her family when this in- 
telligence reached her. It was a cold, stormy 
winter evening, and from the comfort and luxury 
of her own fireside, her thoughts turned anxiously 
to him whom she feared was exposed to the rage 
of the billows. The rest of the family were en- 
gaged with their usual occupation, when their 
father, who had been perusing the evening paper, } 
casually mentioned the loss of the ship; the 
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‘ ‘Is it indeed true?’ she asked. 
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sound fell like the knell of death upon the heart 
of the unhappy daughter; she arose and stood 
before him, her face pale, but fearfully calm. 
‘I fear it is,’ 
was his reply. She turned away and attempted 
to pass out of the apartment, but fell senseless 
upon the floor. 

‘‘ Assistance was immediately procured, and 
she was conveyed to her chamber. She awoke 
only too soon to the consciousness of her misery, 
She raved wildly, at first of his death and of her 
love and despair, but after afew days she became 
composed, and appeared to be partially recovered. 
For a short while she moved about the house with 
the noiseless tread and bloodless cheek of a spec- 
tre. No smile was ever seen upon her pallid 


, lips. She gradually wasted away, and in a short 


time was consigned to the tomb To the miser- 
death is a welcome rest. 

‘¢ Again was the mansion lonely and deserted. 
The premature death of her sister was deeply 
felt by Virginia. They had scarcely ever been 
separated, they had always loved one another 
dearly, and it seemed as if she could not be com- 
forted. Each familiar scene was full of memories 
of the loved and lost. The books they had read; 
the embroidery they had worked; the songs they 
had sung; the walks where they had rambled; 
the places where they had sat together, convers- 
ing gaily on a thousand happy themes, or build- 
ing bright castles in the fairy realms of thought, 
all these re-called her image to the mind of her 
sorrowing sister, till time, who is the most potent 
physician for such griefs, softened her regret, 
and mingled a melancholy pleasure with the 
tenderness with which she still continued to 
regard her. 

“Tt was a long time, however, before she con- 
sented again to mingle in company, and when 
she at last suffered herself to appear in public, 
her dejected countenance and dark mourning 
dress attracted universal sympathy. Some time 
after this she became acquainted with a young 
gentleman who sought her hand, and she finally 
consented to become his wife. Their marriage 
was celebrated with great pomp and ceremony. 
Her husband was handsome, wealthy, and a 
general favorite with the gay and distinguished 
circles in which he mingled; and a long vista of 
happiness seemed opening before the young 
couple. But the one who is all gallantry and 
devotion in the ball-room may be a very unfit 
companion for the fireside; and Virginia, who 
possessed all her father’s warmth of passion, 
mingled with his high and haughty temper, was 


} not long in discovering that her husband was 


more fond of the gaming-table than of the plea- 
sures of her society. In a short time his affec- 


tions seemed entirely alienated from her, and 
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anger and unkindness were succeeded by coldness 
and indifference. He became more and more 
dissipated, and in less than two years from her 
marriage she returned to her father’s house, 
while he left the city and was not heard of for 
some time. At length a letter was received, 
stating that he was very ill, and that it was feared 
he would not recover; but he wished to see his 
wife and entreat her pardon before he died. She 
instantly complied with his request, but when 
she arrived at the end of her journey she found 
that she had come too late: he had died and was 
buried. 

“The grief of his unhappy wife may be more 
easily imagined than described. She had loved 
him sincerely in spite of his unkind conduct; 
and his untimely death fell with a shock of intense 
anguish upon her already agonized heart. She 
returned in deep affliction, and her violent sorrow 
became a settled melancholy, from which it 
seemed impossible to arouse her. In a short 
time her friends perceived symptoms of mental 
aberration, which continued to increase till her 
fine mind appeared totally destroyed. By degrees 
she became calmer, as her derangement assumed 
a milder form: her wandering intellect seemed 
toremember and to live over scenes that were 
long ago past. It was sad to look upon her, as 
she would appear to receive visitors and enter- 
tain them very often, conversing with persons 
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that had been dead many years, sometimes sing- 
ing or playing on the piano for their amusement. 
‘It is sad to think of the wreck of worlds, to 
look upon the ruined temples and palaces of 
ancient days, but it is terrible to view the wreck 
of a noble mind, to see the eyes that once were 
bright with intelligence and animation gleam 
¢ with the wild fires of insanity. It was well for 
; the unfortunate Virginia when death released 
‘her from every pang. She died calmly, after a 
‘ slight illness of a few days.” 
$ «But what became of the youngest sister?” I 
: inquired. 
$ «Poor thing,” was the rejoinder, ‘“‘she went 
; into a lingering consumption, and died when very 
¢ young. Her spirits and health were both affected 
;by the misfortunes of her family. After her 
$father’s death his effects were sold, and this 
‘ picture was purchased and presented to me by a 
‘friend who knew how highly I would estimate 
$such a relic of happier days: but when I gaze 
on the fair angelic countenances of the mother 
and her sweet children, and think of the mourn- 
ful fate that was reserved for them, I could weep 
if I did not know that they had long since seen 
the benefit of these mysterious dispensations of 
{ Divine Providence; for they are where tears are 
‘wiped from every eye, and sorrow and sighing 
‘ have fled away.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Waar undefined yearning 
So stirs my troubled breast? 

Why this unsmothered burning 
For something unpossessed ? 

My heart, my heart is swelling 
And straining to break free; 

The bounds of human dwelling 
Are all too strait for me. 

See! there the clouds are veiling 
The rocks with dusky shroud; 

Would I were with them sailing, 
Would I might be a cloud! 


The ravens now are winging 
In air their social flight, 
And up on pinions springing 
I with their train unite. 
Round mount and wall decaying 
We wheel in giddy maze; 
Below, a maiden straying, 
She only wins my gaze. 


She cometh there to wander; 


A bird of song, to yonder 
Dim, bushy dell retreat. 

Lingering she listeneth meetly, 
And saith, with smiling glee, 

He singeth, oh, how sweetly, 
And singeth all for me! 


The parting sun, suffusing 
The heights with golden red, 
Breaks not the maiden’s musing, 
She heeds not he has sped. 
She roams across the meadows 
Beside the racing stream, 
While denser grow the shadows, 
That round her pathway teem. 


At once to Heaven up-glancing, 
I shine, a twinkling star— 
“What light is o’er me dancing, 
So near, and yet so far?” 

And hast thou, then, my shining 
Admiringly confessed ?— 

Lo! at thy feet reclining, 





And I, on pinions fleet, 


I thus indeed am blessed! D. H. Be 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Our Present Nemper.—In our present number 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Horticvutture!—Bubs 1x Pots.—Hyacinths suf- 


fer less when grown in pots than they do in water, > 


and, therefore, a supply should be put in at once to 
succeed those which are forced into early bloom in 
the greenhouse or sitting-room. The pots called 
large sixties we find most convenient for bulbs, as 
they take up little room, are more easily handled, 
and, at the same time, contain sufficient soil to pre- 
serve the health and promote the growth of the plant. 
A few larger pots may be filled with crocusses, as 
they have a fine effect in large masses; also three or 
four hyacinths or early tulips look well in combina- 
tion, and if your stock is extensive, you may exer- 
cise your taste and inclination in this way. But, 


generally, one good hyacinth is best in a pot by} 


itself, and the same may be said of the superior 
kinds of tulips. Of course, china pots are to be pre- 
ferred; but if their expense is considered too great, 
common ones of a good color and shape should be 
Flower-pots vary much in their personal 
It is hoped 


selected. 
appearance, some being absolutely ugly. 
that among the inventions and improvements which 
the great Exhibition of 1851 is expected tu develope, 
this neglected adjunct of Floriculture will receive a 
grace of form and polish of material. 


The soil for bulbs in pots should be a mixture of } 
leaf-mould and coarse sand, so as to be ulways light ) 
and moist, yet not retentive of water. A crock } 
being placed over the hole, a layer of about one inch } 


thick of coarse material should be put in to secure a 
drainage; crockery broken small, perhaps, answers 
the purpose best. The bulbs should be planted so 
that a portion of the upper part appears above the 
surface. 
should be put into a cold frame, upon a thick layer 
of ashes to prevent the ingress of worms, and the 
whole covered for some inches with leaf-mould, old 
tan, or any light material, to exclude light and frost. 
In doing this, care must be taken that slugs are not 
introduced, or they will devour or disfigure the young 
petals as they appear. 


except in very severe weather, and even then a mat} 


thrown over will do as well. In a few weeks roots 


will be produced, and when they begin to appear at > 


the hole of the pot, the plants may be removed to a 
greenhouse or sitting-room to be hastened into bloom 
as they are wanted. Others may be left in the frame 
to come forward naturally, and in this way the bloom- 
ing season will be prolonged as much as nature will 


A week or two may even be gained in this 


permit. 
respect, by keeping a few pots in a cold shady place, 
away from the heat of the sun. 
bered that in labeling the pots, well-painted wood 
should be employed, or the damp will soon efface the 
writing. 


It must be remem- 


When the potting is finished, the stock ; 


The glass need not be put on, } 


we more than fulfil our promises, besides giving an 
earnest of what we further intend to do for 1851. 
Our leading embellishment, “Pray God Bless Papa 
and Mamma,” 


is one of those truthful home-scenes 


which go at once to the heart; and the artist, engrav- 
ing it, has exerted his utmost skill. The title-page 
is something entirely original in design, and as grace- 
ful as it is novel: it is colored wholly with the brush, 


> The “ Lily of the Valley,” a picture quite different in 
} style from the mezzotint, is an embellishment of rare 
beauty; and we think we may safely say that no other 
» engraving, in any January Magazine, will excel it 
} The other embellishments, which are numerous, we 
, shall not particularize here; but they will all be found 
; worthy, we think, of admiration. 

} The literary contents of the number are exceed. 
} ingly varied, and of superior merit. In this respect, 
} indeed, we have never published a number of which 
we were more proud. In the February number, or 
} at some early date, Mrs. Stephens will begin another 
continued novel. Meantime we shall publish, each 
month, one or more articles from her pen, complete 
The tale of “ Dora Atherton,” begun 
in this issue, is the history of an orphan female, 


in themselves. 


struggling, in a great city, for her livelihood; and 
the author boldly exposes, in chapters yet to come, 


the inadequency of female wages and the oppression 
under which woman labors as an operative toiling 
for her daily bread. This story alone will render 
the “Ladies’ National,” we think, a welcome guest 
with the sex. We begin our local stories by the pub- 
> lication of “The Mother’s Sacrifice,” a tale of the 
South. 

) In a word, we intend to make this Magazine for 


1851 peculiarly worthy of patronage, both in the 
; pictorial and literary line. We are resolved that it 
shall stand or fall on its intrinsic merits, without 
any resort to vain-glorious promises or other un- 
worthy arts. It shall be our effort to make the 
“Ladies’ National” for 1851 indispensable to every 
family circle of intelligence, taste and refinement. 
Ovr Premiums.—We have never given premiums 
} to subscribers as such, but have always given a pro- 
mium to whomsoever forwarded us a club. In a word, 
we never have briled people to take the “Ladies 
but have 
always compensated our friends for their trouble in 


National,” by an indifferent engraving; 


getting up a club, sometimes in one way, sometimes 


in another. For 1851, we have two premiums, both 


One is a full length portrait of Wash- 


very elegant. 


ington, in mezzotint, after Stuart’s celebrated picture 
in the State House at Hartford. The size of this 
great premium, is eighteen inches by twenty-four. 


Our other, is a picture, of similar dimensions, entitled 
t “Children Bathing,” a sweet, rural scene as ever was 
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FASHIONS 
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imagined, and exquisitely depicted. Either of these « 
pictures, when framed, would form a beautiful parlor : 


ornament. In addition to these pictorial premiums, } 
we will send, to those who prefer books to pictures, ‘ 
any five of T. B. Peterson’s twenty-five cent novels, 


to be selected by the person entitled to the premium. 





Our Great Coearness.—We wish our friends not 
to lose sight of the extraordinary cheapness of the 
“Ladies’ National.” The cost of our Magazine, to 
single subscribers, is but two dollars; and yet it con- 
tains as great a variety as the three dollar ones, and 
is generally ahead in all that relates to fashion, and 
other subjects of interest to the sex. Clubs of eight 
obtain the Magazine at one dollar and twenty-five | 


cents; while the lowest club price of the others is | 
two dollars. Between the original subscription and 
the postage, the “ Ladies’ National” can be had for 
about a dollar and a half less than either of the three 
dollar periodicals. 





Tue Tower or Lonpon.—Mr. T. B. Peterson has 
just undertaken, at great cost, an illustrated edition 
of Ainsworth’s “Tower of London.” The work con- ; 
tains more than one hundred engravings, depicting 
every spot of interest connected with the Tower: and 
will be of universal interest. We acknowledge our 
obligations to him for the privilege of anticipating, 
in the engravings of “The Lady Jane Gray in the 
Tower,” a portion of his rare and curious illustra- 
tions. 





A Deap Brat.—Our friend “Godey” published, 
in his December number, a purse-pattern, and an 
article on hair-work, the first of which had been in 
our October number and the last in our November 
one. We repeat that all navelties in fashion, em- 


broidery, netting, and other accomplishments pur- 
sued by the sex are to be had first in the “ Ladies’ | 
National.” 





§ silk loom, 


New Pusuications.—We have our table nearly } 
full of new works, whose notices have been crowded 
out of the present number. Next month we shall 
discharge all arrearages of this description. 


wenn 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fic. .—A Batt Dress.—Skirt of dove colored } 
satin, with a wide black lace flounce at the bottom. | 
Plain corsage of garnet colored velvet, low in the : 
neck, and heart shaped in front, with a fine lace ; 
chemisette underneath. The sleeves are trimmed ‘ 
with two rows of black lace in the Oriental style, 
very large and flowing. The corsage is also trimmed 
with a flounce composed of two rows of black lace. 
The hair is dressed in the style to which we have ; 
often alluded, the front hair being rolled back | 
from the forehead, and the back hair plaited in a 
Grecian braid, and tied up with bows of. ribbon. 
Many wear the hair in the usual knot behind, and ‘ 
have the front hair rolled no further than the ear. ‘ 





‘ national costume from which it takes its name. 


‘and beauty of patterns. 
sand glace silk with large spots, seem equally the 


: whole breadth. 
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A white satin skirt would be very beautiful with this 
dress. 

Fie. u.—ANn Evenine Dress oF Pink Satin.— 
Skirt trimmed with two flounces of white Brus- 
sels lace—each flounce headed by a ruche of pink 
tulle, a similar ruche is also placed near the bot- 
tom of the satin skirt. Corsage plain and very 
long in front, with a pink satin berthe, finished by a 
ruche corresponding with that on the flounces, with 
a lace berthe over it. A very short satin sleeve 
trimmed with five rows of white lace in the pagoda 
style. Head-dress of dark green velvet, trimmed 
with pink feathers. 

Fie. 11.—This beautiful head-dress is termed 
coiffure Italienne, and is formed on the picturesque 
The 
ground is of white blonde, on which rests inter- 
mingled green leaves and loops of rose colored rib- 
bon, the whole being perfectly flat. From each side 
depends feathery flowers, partly composed of mara- 
bout down, but corresponding with the color of the 
ribbon; and at the back there hangs a pair of 
streamers of at least a yard long. This coiffure is 


‘one of the most elegant novelties of the year; it is 
‘ picturesque without being theatrical, and distin- 


guished without being outre. 

Fie. 1v.—A VERY ELEGANT MANTELETTE OF MAza- 
RINE BLUE VELVeET.—It is cut rather short bebind, 
but trimmed with broad black lace, three quarters of 
a yard in depth. The ends in front are square, and 
trimmed with a heavy blue gimp, which extends 
around the back of the mantelette, and forms a head- 
ing for the lace. Sleeves large at the hands. 

The autumn and winter silks are of great variety 
Rich plaids and stripes, 


mode, but the greatest novelties are the silks woven 
en tablier, that is to say, the pattern occupying the 
In one of these designs the ground 
is of the beautiful vert d’Jsley, and the brocaded pat- 
tern white; this production is quite a triumph of the 
Instead of the ribbon flounces so much 
worn last season, flounces woven in the piece to cor- 
respond with the dress are likely to be approved. 
One pattern represents bouquets, forming large spots 
for the skirt, the flounces consisting of a flowery 
pattern exactly to correspond. Merinos are almost 
always embroidered, the embroidery in some in- 
stances imitating a sort of applique work, as if, for 
instance, black were laid over a bright color in 
arabesque forms, and the pattern completed by 
braiding the edges of the design. All dresses ex- 
cept those for evening wear are made with tight 
backs and points behind. The front of the corsage 
is either made in the cadet style, buttoned at the 
throat, then an open space showing a chemisette, or 
in the vest style, which is not at all confined at the 
front, and is usually open more than half way down 
the corsage. The end of this boddice is also in the 
vest style, that is with two points, something like 
the nib of a pen. 

Fiowers for trimming the evening dresses of the 
ensuing season have already made their appearance. 
Wreaths for skirts consist of roses of various hues. 





For this style of trimming, convolvulus or any other ¢ 
creeping plant is well adapted, and five rows or ; 
cordons of these flowers are usually employed for } 
the front of the skirt. They meet in a point in front > 
of the waist, and diverge in the fan form toward the ; 
edge of the skirt. The same flowers ornament the } 
front of the corsage, the stems diverging from the } 
point at the waist upward, and spreading in a direc- 
tion contrary to those on the skirt. At the point in 
front of the waist they form a bouquet. Pink con- 
volvulus on a dress of white tulle, or white convol- 
vulus on a dress of pink tulle, disposed in wreaths 
in the manner above described, have a very pretty 
effect. 

Bonnets are trimmed rather plainer than usual 
this winter. For young ladies, casing bonnets are 
most popular; these are perfectly plain, with not 
even a bow on them, though sometimes a beautiful 
ruche of tulle is placed on the front. Another novelty 
is a bonnet of dark blue velvet. The trimming con- 
sists of a piece of velvet cut in the half-handkerchief 
form, edged with black lace, and laid over the crown 
so that the point lies upon the brim of the bonnet, 
and at the back the bias side is fastened to the top 
of the bavolet, or cape. 


I ern rn rrr 


Some of the Paris made bonnets consist of the new 
velours frappe; that is to say, velvet manufactured in 
an open-work pattern. This velvet is, in making up, ? 
laid over satin of the same color, or of a strongly } 





contrasted color, as green open-worked velvet, ‘with 
gold colored satin underneath. 

CLoaks have altered but little in shape. Some 
are perfectly plain, others are trimmed with lace, or 
fur. 

Amona the newest fancy wreaths for the hair we 
have observed some composed of foliage of light blue 


} satin, mingled with silver berries; others consist of 


foliage of white satin with gold berries. In the class 
of fancy wreaths may be included several with flowers 
of velvet of dark tints intermingled with foliage in 
gold. 

Caps are trimmed with flowers or ribbon. Among 
the favorite styles of blonde head-dresses are barbes 
or lappets of blonde gracefully intermingled with 
flowers. Some of the ribbon head-dresses are com- 
posed of scarlet and green ribbon embroidered with 
gold and silver. A double torsade formed of the 
same ribbon is turned round the hair at the back of 
the head, the ends edged with silk twist the color of 
the ribbon, intermingled with gold and silver. This 
fringe droops on each side of the head. 

A very elegant and becoming head-dress has been 
made of garnet colored velvet. It is in the form of 
a small toque or hat, having some resemblance 
the petit-bord. The velvet is embroidered with gold, 
and with silk of its own color, but of a deeper tint 
than that of the velvet. A small white feather is 
placed on the left side. 
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